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CHAPTEE VII. 

A FRENCH DINNER-PARTf . 

They had been some days in the restless, 
glittering capital — days spent much as 
they had spent the first. Breakfast in 
the gay sunshine ; then a short practice 
by Althea, while Miss Helme anxiously 
discussed the day's diet with madame 
below, who had become more solicitous 
for the comfort of les dames Anglaises 
since the rich Mrs. Grimstone had her- 
seK called, permanent invaUd though she 
was, and had left cards at the hotel, with 
a little note. While Althea was still 
sedulously practising solfeggi^ Eoquefort 
would make his appearance, coming in 
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unannounced, after a short pause at the 
door sometimes to listen to the pure, 
serious tones of the fresh young voiee, 
to take them for their daily round of 
business visits. Indeed, he was most 
indefatigable. Even Miss Helme ac- 
knowledged that if Althea's d^but were 
not the extraordinary success Eoquefort 
prognosticated, it would not be due to his 
leavirig one step of the way unpaved. 

" No, my dear," she assured Althea, as 
she placidly knitted through one of the 
dull evenings. *' Although, of course, I 
was never brought up among persons of 
that sort, I am not blind to the qualities 
peculiar to them — necessary, indeed, in 
their state of life. M. Eoquefort is a 
shrewd and, I believe, a disinterested 
person. You ought to feel very much 
obliged to him. If you do not make a 
success, it will not be his fault, but your 
own." 

'' Mine ? " Althea had started and 
flushed. 
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*' Yes, my dear, yours. I do not know 
what it is, but you grow daily duller and 
less like yourself. M. Eoquefort came to 
me to-day, when you were putting on 
your things, and looking, as I could not 
help thinking, like some wise old owl, 
said, * Mademoiselle is pale, distraite. ' Is 
anything wrong ? ' " 

The truth was no reply had arrived to 
the letter posted to Clifford by Althea's 
own hand. Day by day, as they returned 
from their expeditions, she had rushed 
upstairs before her companions, and had 
eagerly turned over the letters lying on 
the table — to be disappointed, heartsick. 
Only letters from Elfield ; only letters 
for Miss Helme. Not one line from 
London, even from Vogel, to whom she 
had written the very first day. What 
could it mean ? 

At first she replied to herself, ^' Natural 
delay." People did not sit down and 
answer their letters at once, on the spot, 
particularly when they cared for their 
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correspondent. This excuse died on the 
fifth day; then she adopted another. 
CHfford was out of town, had not yet 
received her letter (directed to his club) ; 
Vogel was busy or ill. 

Only on the Sunday, when they re- 
turned from a depressing Enghsh service 
at the Embassy, rendered still more 
depressing by a laboured sermon from the 
stammering chaplain, did the suspense 
weigh upon Thea, and ruthlessly thrust its 
acute bitterness home to her very heart. 

Miss Helme was too much abstracted 
by the indignation excited by finding 
herself plunged in her first continental 
Sunday to notice the expression of anguish 
on Thea's pale face. "I am not as- 
tonished at your losing your appetite to- 
day,'' she said. ''To see all the shops 
open on the sabbath day, and houses 
building, and business going on, is posi- 
tively terrifying, my dear ! I can realize 
what poor Lot felt before he was told to 
leave Sodom and Gomorrah." 
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And in the afternoon she carefully 
stowed away all newspapers and " profane 
books," and in her Sunday cap and with 
her Sunday face sat at the table, with a 
huge Bible and Prayer-Book before her, 
*' making atonement in her poor Kttle 
way for the sabbath-breaking around," 
she said, assuring Althea that nothing 
could drag her to dinner at Mr. Grim- 
stone's that evening but a feeling that 
it was her duty. ^'I wish to meet dear 
Lord Belmont with a clear conscience 
that, even against my very principles, I 
have been faithful to the charge he im- 
posed upon me," she continued. "But 
where are you going, my dear ? I have 
a nice book here, * Heaven our Home.' " 

Althea said she had a headache, and 
would lie down. She went upstairs, 
closed her shutters, and strove to 
stifle thought by shutting out Kght and 
sound. But, prone upon her bed, her 
head buried in the huge down pillow, 
fear, anxiety, became acute even to tor- 
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ture. Action, she thought, might bring 
relief. She was thankful when the sky- 
first reddened, then paled into twilight; 
when the clattering sabots came up the 
stairs, and there was a thump outside the 
door — ^^ L'eauchaicde, mademoiselle,^^ and 
the footsteps retreated again. Then she 
lighted her candles, dressed herself in a 
white gown, and gUded downstairs to 
Miss Helme, who turned from the mirror, 
by whose aid she was fastening her 
^^ best brocaded silk," with an exclama- 
tion — 

" Good gracious, child, you look like 
a ghost!" 

When their Paris expedition had been 
finally arranged, Althea had suggested 
their travelling without a maid, for reasons 
of economy. '^ I intend to pay back* every 
farthing provided by every one, even by 
my father," she had proudly said, in 
•deprecation of unnecessary expense, freely 
offering her help " to assist Miss Helme 
±0 dress ; ' ' while it suddenly occurred to 
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that lady that it might be quite as well 
not to be under the surveillance of Atkins 
the faithful, with the wandering eye — 
that eye which had frequently given 
evidence of a power to wander into the 
hidden and obscure not perceived by 
ordinary eyes — especially where family 
secrets and private matters were con- 
cerned. 

* ^ I was wondering however I should 
get my dress fastened, my dear." Thea's 
fingers were speedily occupied, while Miss 
Helme busied herself accounting for her 
charge's pallor. Of course it was the 
i-esult of the diet. It was killing them 
iboth, if the truth were known. *'But 
to-night we shall have a proper English 
dinner," she added. *'Mr. Grimstone is 
supposed to be an Englishman. I dare 
say.he has a hamper of real bread and real 
meat sent him daily from home." 

A single-horse coupS had been ordered 

• in good time. Eive minutes before the 

hour mentioned in Mrs. Grimstone 's note, 
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it drew up before a detached hotel in an 
avenue leading out of the Champs Elysees. 
The house stood square, white, and 
stately, in the pale moonlight. Light 
scintillated from the many windows. 
Powdered footmen in bright pink Uveries 
emerged from the doorway as they hurried 
through the open garden ; other foot- 
men were stationed in the square hall, 
still as coloured statues. Escorted by a 
portly, middle-aged confidential servant, 
also in livery, Thea and Miss Helme 
ascended the wide staircase vrith the 
white-and-gold balustrades, their footsteps 
lost in the deep soft white- and-flowered 
carpet. As they neared the first landing, 
their conductor paused, turned to them, 
and said in respectful exclamation — 

" Madame Grimstone," 

Down the staircase above came two 
footmen, cautiously bearing a species of 
palanquin — a chair slung on poles — which 
they supported on their shoulders. In 
the chair reclined a delicate old lady 
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dressed in black velvet and sparkling with 
diamonds, diamonds studding the rich 
lace structure daintily poised like a crown 
upon her snowy hair, which was dressed 
in a profusion of curls. She might have 
been some superannuated queen of the 
fairies, thought Althea, as she watched 
the eager care of a little old gentleman 
who preceded the chair, giving anxious 
orders to the bearers. 

'* La — c'est hien a la bonne heure / " he 
said in a cheery voice, as the chair was 
carried through the folding-doors into 
hidden brilliancy. He gave a sigh of 
reUef, and the old man-servant conduct- 
ing them intimated with a grave bow 
that they might proceed. 

" That is Mrs. Grimstone," whispered 
Miss Helme, somewhat impressed with 
the quasi-royalty of the proceeding. *^ She 
is quite helpless, madame at the hotel 
•told me — a paralyzed cripple — yet you 
see how she is treated ! Her husband — 
that httle man — ^is English, you see. He 
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is the younger brother. The one we saw 
is the elder, a bachelor." 

At that moment the Mr. Grimstone 
they knew came out. Thea hardly recog- 
nized him in his evening dress, with 
orders on his breast, his stern features 
relaxed into an expression of contented 
amusement, his sha!^gy grey hair brushed 
smooth. 

^^ Ah ! there you are," he said in his 
slow, ponderous way. '^ That is right. 
There is nothing like punctuality. It is 
also a virtue peculiar to the British. Allow 
me." 

He offered his arm to Miss Helme, 
and Thea followed them into a huge 
chamber — all white-and-gold and delicately 
tinted draperies, the walls alternate win- 
dows, mirrors, double doors thrown open 
and disclosing vistas of the white-and- 
gold apartments, and the whole glowing 
in the yellow light cast by the manj- 
flickering wax-lights in the great crystal 
chandeliers. 
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A small group of men clustered round 
a large chair on wheels containing Mrs. 
Grimstone. They fell away respectfully 
as Mr. Alfred Grimstone approached 
escorting Miss Helme and Thea and 
gravely presented them to his sister-in- 
law — who put up a slight gold eye-glass 
hanging to her watch-ohain with her tiny 
hand, and, smiling an eerie smile, said a 
few pleasant words in French in an odd, 
highly pitched voice, like some child 
suddenly grown old who had sprung the 
intermediate stage of weary ageing. 

Miss Helme accepted a chair offered by 
Mrs. Grimstone's husband — a small, active 
man, who constantly referred to his big 
elder brother with quick furtive glances 
before taking the initiative. The relative 
positions of the curious trio were obvious 
to the most cursory observer— Alfred, 
positive, strong, leading the younger, 
more sensitive and elastic brother; both 
enshrining the being who represented 
their womankind in the devotion where- 
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with the hrave and powerful cherish the 
helpless weak ones who have but one gift 
— tenacity enough to cling to them. 

Mrs, Grimstone chattered away in her 
shriU, weird tones. She had heard much 
of this charming demoiselle. ** Enfant ^ 
indeed, she might say. Mademoiselle 
could not be more than sixteen, surely? 
What ! eighteen ? " (looking through her 
glasses again). "Wonderful! Made- 
moiselle looks as if possessed of the secret 
of perpetual youth." 

Here a movement among the men who 
had drifted towards the outer door 
accosted her attention, and Mrs. Grim- 
stone peered attentively through her 
glasses at an advancing figure — a lady, 
robed in pale grey satin, with a huge 
black ribbon knotted conspicuously upon 
her shoulder, who was welcomed by Mr. 
Alfred Grimstone with supreme deference. 

A middle-aged woman, with a crooked 
figure, an awkward gait, a plain, high- 
cheek-boned face ; but possessed of a 
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manner, a self-contained, almost regal 
" presence," that commanded respect. 
She came to Mrs, Grimstone, and, saluting 
her upon both cheeks, addressed her with 
tenderness tempered with a certain lofty 
condescension as ma petite ange^ accept- 
ing the seat vacated by Thea with a 
gracious bow. 

" ha Princesse Michaelowski," whis- 
pered the younger Mr. Grimstone in Thea's 
ear. " I am glad you gave her your chair, 
mademoiselle. She is a very important 
lady in the artistic world." 

At this moment, Roquefort entered; 
just in time — for two hitherto closed 
folding-doors being sharply thrown open, 
and men-servants appearing and drawing 
themselves up at either side, those 
assembled began to pair off into the next 
saloon, Mr. Alfred Grimstone escorting 
the princess, Mr. Grimstone giving his 
arm to Miss Helme. Roquefort ap- 
proached and offered his arm to Thea. 
The stray men followed as escort to Mrs. 
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Grimstone's chair, wheeled carefully into 
the salle d manger by two of the pink- 
liveried, powdered footmen. 

A lofty chamber, oak-panelled, lighted 
only by tall gilt candelabra on the oblong 
dinner-table, where piles of soft rosy wall- 
fruit supported monster bunches of yellow 
and purple grapes, and cool green ferns 
grew out of porcelain baskets. The guests 
stood until Mrs. Grimstone was wheeled 
to her place, when Mr. Alfred Grimstone 
at the head of the table sat dow\i, and the 
rest followed his example. 

At the instant the assemblage seemed 
to start into life. Napkins were unfolded, 
voices rose and fell, while the servants 
moved rapidly and noiselessly, deftly 
snatching and replacing plates. The 
subdued clatter and tinkle of china, 
glasses, and silver chime d in at intervals, 
as a bewildering succession of dishes were 
carried round. Mrs. Grimstone prattled 
brightly to her neighbours — grave men of 
business, men to be cultivated from the 
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Grimstone point of view. The princess, 
sitting by Mr. Alfred fas he seemed to be 
generally called, though the senior Grim- 
stone), talked with a certain passionate 
ardour which was her special character- 
istic, while she dined mechanically, as if 
superior to the claims of sense, sending 
away her plate half-full, then suddenly 
glancing at the empty one replaced, and 
awakening to the loss. Twice did Mr. 
Alfred recall an entree for the princess's 
benefit. 'For him dinner was a great fact. 
He ate according to a plan, not at the 
spur of the moment ; his large ear was 
poised to catch the princess's rapid con- 
fidences, while his dulled eye contemplated 
the plat of the passing minute. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Grimstone the husband 
smiled placidly. He and his neighbour, 
Miss Helme, did not talk much. He was 
not a man of many ideas, nor of pecuHarly 
sharp perception. He did not therefore 
guess what was passing in the mind of 

the English old maid. When Miss Helme 
VOL. m. 44 
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* 

— ^who had given up all hopes of an English 
dinner in despair at first sight of the table 
empty but for fruit and flowers — nervously 
detected frogs in all pale dishes, and saw 
horse in whatever was tinged with brown, 
he considered his duty accomphshed when 
he remarked that ''Mademoiselle ate 
nothing. It was truly frightful ! ' ' and 
relapsed into his holiday humour of 
pleasant dreaminess — that suspension of 
action dear to the moderately developed 
human being. 

Miss Helme, rejecting the dishes with 
distrust, at last felt herseK safely landed 
in the world of food when an unmistak- 
able chicken fricassee was presented at 
her elbow. It was indeed a tender, ex- 
quisitely dressed fowl. She remarked the 
same to her neighbour, who, first mis- 
understanding and saying, '' Pardon^ 
mademoiselle," seemed suddenly im- 
pressed, and added with almost liveli- 
ness — 

<*I shall tell Mrs. Grimstone, made- 
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moiselle. She is Fran9aise. She will be 
pleased that you like what the ignorant 
of the English reproach us with eating." 

Miss Helme gave a gasp, and with a 
ghastly smile, said, " Frog ? " 

*' It is very nice, is it not, mademoi- 
selle ? " asked her placid neighbour. 

She ate no more that evening. ** It is 
a- judgment upon me for sabbath-break- 
ing," she thought; "although I did it 
with the best possible intentions." 

Thea sat silently by Eoquefort. Glow- 
ing with satisfaction, he told her she 
looked " one white lily — ^but when it hangs 
its head, and with its yellow eye looks 
reproachful, mademoiselle," he said, as 
he helped himself to a certain fantastic 
dish — young green figs curried — ^invented 
by Mr. Grimstone's chef. " But you must 
rouse. A little mal de pays, doubtless ! 
Eemember how you will return to your 
country, staggering under your burden of 
laurel wreaths ! Courage y ma petite I You 
must sing well to-night, souvenez-vous. 
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See how Mr. Grimstone has invited the 
princess and these two — the great Polish 
composer's favourite pupils — to hear you." 
Then he related how, since the death of 

C , the musical darling of Parisian 

salons^ these three had been the lions of 
the hour. ** They are editing all the 
manuscripts found among his papers," he 
continued. *^ But they cannot agree about 
them — especially those two opposite. 
Look at them." 

Side by side were the Polish compatriots, 
in their deep mourning. Tscherowski, an 
exiled nobleman, whose patriotic poetry 
had found great favour in the Pohsh 
colony which had formed in Paris since 
the insurrection of '31, had been the com- 
poser's confidant, more by reason of his 
gentle polished maimer than because of 
his musical abihty. But he fought for his 
own opinion with the tenacious pugnacity 
of the determined amateur. To-day he 
had had an exciting altercation with his 
co-trustee in the princess's, drawing-room. 
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He sat with his shoulder scornfully turned 
to his fellow-pupil, Taleski, his long thin 
face set in scowling lines, his arms folded, 
his hlack hair dishevelled. 

Taleski looked straight before him, and 
sat upright, as became one who had served 
as colonel in the PoUsh army. His 
square, gaunt face was pale ; his close- 
cut hair gave his head a shaven, priestly 
look ; his mouth was firmly set, his nose 
sharp. As Thea noticed his hard, glitter- 
ing blue eyes, she instinctively thought of 
a stealthy, shaggy wolf, treading the snow 
cautiously, with drooping tail, hanging 
tongue, its eyes lurid in the cold moon- 
light, its breath filmy in the sharp air, as 
it creeps into the shade of the tall black 
forest pines, there to lurk and await its 
prey. 

She was watching Taleski with a 
strange fascination while coffee was 
handed round. Then all rose from table 
and adjourned to the drawing-room, where 
the grand piano had been wheeled into 
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the centre and opened, chairs had been 
arranged in a circle around, and small 
pink shades adjusted upon the many 
candles, so that a rosy dim light pervaded 
and softened the apartment. Thea 
fancied it was newly perfumed with some 
subtle rose-scent, but this might have 
been fancy. 

Mrs. Grimstone had been wheeled into 
the corner, where she had a good view 
of the keyboard, and chimed out, " Where 
is the petite demoiselle Anglaise ? She 
must sit by me." The princess graciously 
sank into an easy-chair and began to talk 
to Miss Helme. Mrs. Grimstone set up 
a lively chatter to the beaming Eoquefort, 
who, not having either Poland or the 
tremendous obligation of editing her late 
composer's works upon his mind, could 
afford to enjoy Kfe ; while the noble poet- 
amateur Tscherowski stood grimly in the 
background, his arms still folded, his thin 
fingers convulsively clutching his coat- 
Bleeves like some male Nemesis deter- 
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mined to wreak vengeance on all such 
as should differ from his view of the in- 
tentions of the dead master. 

"Let me introduce the famous pupil 
of the famous composer to Mademoiselle 
Biron.'' 

Thea turned as Mr. Alfred Grimstone 
introduced M. Taleski. 

He sat down behind her chair. " Made- 
moiselle was musical? Then it went 
without saying that mademoiselle loved 
the music of their departed, never-suffi- 
ciently-to-be-moumed compatriot.'* 

It was an assertion rather than a ques- 
tion, so Althea was spared an awkward 
reply. She had certainly tried a manu- 
script song lent to Vogel, but had found 
it vague and tasteless. She hazarded a 
remark that she hoped the princess would 
play. She played delightfully, did sh e no t ? 

Taleski shrugged his shoulders with a 
peculiar smile. 

" Had she not been one of C *fif 

favourite pupils ? " asked Althea. 
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"As a grande damSj certainly. But 
what would you ? The great master was 
amiable, easily pleased. He had always 
a word of encouragement for his admirers. 
But of his soul, his mind, they knew 
nothing. His thoughts had been for 
fellow-artists, not for court puppets '* 
(with a glance over his shoulder at 
Tscherowski). 

> Here the princess sat down to the 
piano, arranging her seat with scrupulous 
care. Then she tossed aside the huge 
black bow upon her shoulder. Her satin 
dress gleamed all shades of lilac and pink 
in the red light. She drooped her head, 
and her hands hung loosely at her sides, 
as she sat for a minute looking fixedly 
at the keyboard. A certain pathetic turn 
of the head, an abstracted look, showed 
it was a natural manner. Thus, she 
looked almost well-looking. 

There was complete silence as she 
placed her fingers lightly upon the keys. 
Then came a few notes, fugitive, hurried, 
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like the stifled low-voiced summons of 
one hidden in danger. They were simple 
notes enough, but thus thrown out, they 
meant this, and the hearers knew. A 
pause, and a steady murmur arose, distant, 
agitated, as the surging of a crowd. The 
summons had been heard, had awakened 
response. A warlike phrase sprang up 
amid the rising advancing turmoil, as the 
stem voice of a leader commanding the 
multitude. Then all merged into an out- 
burst of wild passionate rebeUion. 

It seemed to Althea that she felt and 
saw one of the patriotic outbreaks — ^that 
she heard the wild cries for freedom ; saw 
the pale, frenzied people casting love, 
hopes, Hfe itself at the foot of their up- 
lifted flag, and expiring, crushed; saw 
mothers cast down their children — men 
the maidens vainly clingiug to them, 
before the stem form of a woman who, 
with chains wrapping her round, stalked 
over and crushed those prostrate before 
her as a very Moloch. 
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Patriotism ! She shuddered ; yet when 
the music subsided into a tender dirge, 
as if the wind sighed mournfully over the 
graves of the martyred ones, the tears 
came into her eyes. She had forgotten 
her private anxieties in a public sympathy. 
She went up to the princess and said, 
" Madame, I understand." 

The princess kissed her on both cheeks* 

Mrs. Grimstone turned to Miss Helme, 
and softly clapping her hands like a 
pleased child, said, " She is charming." 

Then the princess, interested, talked 
to the young girl about her country, 
Poland — and its heroes — especially this 
latest musical hero. Taleski went into 
another room. Count Tscherowski stood 
by gloomily. He was not quite sure of 
the princess, suspecting with a certain 
jealousy that she had opinions of her 
own on the momentous question of those 
manuscripts. Had she not that very 
afternoon advocated the interpolation of 
certain bars, written hastily on some scrap 
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of paper and thrust aside in the com- 
poser's desk, in a mazurka which he con- 
sidered complete ? 

Mr. Alfred Grimstone watched them 
for a few minutes. He only required 
enough Poland to introduce Althea into 
that important coterie which was the 
lever of musical opinion in Paris for the 
moment. To reach the heart of this, he 
knew, a mystic Poland — ^who, as it were, 
guarded the entrance — must he cajoled 
and flattered. Once in the centre of the 
knot of exiles, the nationality might be 
dropped. Althea seemed to have passed 
Poland, as it were, so Poland might he 
put aside. He walked up to the piano, 
against which the princess leant talking 
to the young girl, and proposed that 
Althea should sing. 

The princess, in the midst of a disser- 
tation on the dead and gone Michael- 
owskis — a race who had been devoted to 
the cause, who during peace had en- 
dowed Hbraries, museums, academies, and 
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in time of war had equipped regiments — 
stopped short, and said peremptorily, 
*' Yes, sing." 

Those who were standing sat down. 
Thea seated herself quietly at the piano. 
She looked fair and young, modestly 
pure. Her glistening curls had escaped 
from the ribbon which fastened them 
back, and fell upon her white dress. 
There was somethiug touching in the 
soft creature with the downcast eyes 
sitting there, the hard eyes of the world- 
lings fixed upon her. Thus you might 
feel for some delicate white flower cut 
from its garden home to wither in the 
hot atmosphere of a banqueting-hall. 
What was she thinking of, those few 
seconds that she was still, as a bird poises 
before it flies ? 

Strange thoughts come at strange 
moments. In the gorgeous room, gHsten- 
ing and glittering, the centre of a circle 
each member of whom was an item in 
the great city, some subtle calm — a faint, 
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elondlike presence — floated between her 
mind and the little restless world enclosed 
in those four walls. The red light was 
quenched. She felt herself in Elfield 
Church on Sunday morning, the pale sun- 
beams resting quietly on the white walls, 
tKe green boughs rustling outside in the 
calm churchyard. She heard the well- 
known voice of Mr. Brown reading the 
Litany, the earnest murmur of the rustic 
congregation, ** Good Lord, deliver us ; " 
she saw her mother kneeling, her head 
buried in her hands; and with a sharp 
pain she felt as if this was lost— gone— 
but that it was true, real life, and aU since 
a feverish dream. She lifted her head and, 
she knew not why, as if in delirium, sang 
— of all impossible and extraordinary selec- 
tions at such a moment — her favourite 
hymn: 

" As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase, 
So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace." 
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A dead silence. The figures of the 
listeners were motionless. The princess 
drooped her head. Mrs. Grimstone, from 
the corner, listened with a childish amaze- 
ment. Taleski's cold eyes were fixed 
upon the white figure with eager curiosity. 
Mr. Grimstone stood by the great carved 
mantelpiece, as if petrified, like one of its 
marble figures. All seemed riveted in 
consternation. The fuU, sweet voice, 
ringing with simple fervour, came in their 
midst as might a ghost suddenly appearing 
in a ballroom — ^perhaps in the last wild 
galopade — dispersing the gay dancers, 
sending them flying in shrieking, terrified 
crowds, staying the music, amid the 
consternation uttering the unwelcome, 
solemn reminder, " Memento mori.^^ 

The hymn concluded, she rose and, 
without a word, took refuge by Miss 
Helme, suddenly awakening to the fact 
that she had been unconventional. 

But the princess looked after her with 
admiration. " She sang like some little 
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saint in a shrine," she said to Eoqnefort 
— " as if she had nothing to do with us/' 

The strange, solemn music had made 
Mr. Alfred Grimstone uneasy, first almost 
angry (" The girl can have no judgment," 
he thought) ; then, with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, he said to himself that it was 
an inspiration. All you had to do here in 
Paris was to create an effect. 

The effect was created. The small party 
were scared ; if they wavered, they ended 
in admiring. They broke up into knots 
and talked of Thea. Each one said some- 
thing more. It was a lovely voice ! 
Then what pathos! And the courage, 
"the courage of a child who knew no 
evil," suggested Tscherowski. "Or the 
courage of a martyr, who has endured the 
worst," said the princess, almost bitterly. 
She found herseK strangely moved. 

There was no talk of any more music. 
The party broke up. Mrs. Grimstone 
kissed and praised Thea. Mr. Alfred 
silently offered her his arm. He did not 
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speak till he was helping her into the 
carriage after Miss Helme. Then he 
patted her shoulder, and said heartily, if 
gruffly, " God hless you, my dear ! You 
are a good girl." 



( 33 ) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BEFORE THE PERFORMANCE, 

No letter from Clifford ! 

Day after day passed. First Thea 
watched for the arrival of the postman 
with an attempt at self-deception. When, 
as the hour when the English letters 
were due, approached — she grew restless, 
could settle to nothing, and started at 
every sound, she tried to account for the 
nervous anxiety in various ways. She 
would not allow herself to beheve that 
Clifford's silence inspired her with a 
great dread. *' He did not intend to 
write from the first," she persuaded her- 
self. He had so;ne good reason for this, 
of course. But did he intend her to 
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continue writing to him? that was the 
question. Sometimes she would sit 
down in desperation, dash off a letter, 
then be seized with uncertainty and in- 
decision, and tear it up. One letter only 
was carefully written and posted by her 
own hands — a shorb account of her 
doings, and the date of her approach- 
ing debut. At the last moment she 
added a postscript to this : *' How I love 
that day in anticipation ! I shall see 
you ! '' 

Vogel had written once, kindly, but in 
haste. He had not mentioned the Bel- 
monts. The letters from Elfield brought 
constant messages from Sir Eobert, whose 
health, Mrs. Biron wrote, was failing 
sadly. "Your father looks very grave 
when he is mentioned," significantly 
added Mrs. Biron, aware that gravity in 
the jocund doctor was ominous for the 
patient under consideration. "But we 
must still hope. He is so kind about 
you. Lady Manners reads him your 
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letters sometimes. He seems so in- 
terested, almost anxious about you." 
Strangely enough, instead of being pleased 
at this sympathy on the part of the 
baronet who had unconsciously brought 
about the changes in her young life, 
these sentences first inflicted a pang, 
then curiously depressed Althea's gradu- 
ally waning spirits. Sir Eobert's ex- 
pressed interest cast a shadowy doubt 
upon Clifford's silence ; as sympathy 
freely given from one quarter is wont to 
suggest that sympathy is withheld from 
another. As the hom-s went drearily by 
and Clifford made no sign, Thea would 
wince at the very recollection of her kind 
old friend at Elfield Hall. 

"My dear, you are very restless," 
mildly expostulated Miss Helme. "Are 
you nervous about your concert, or what 
is it ? You should try to be calm, and 
leave your affairs in the hands of Provi- 
dence. If you do not, I can assure you 
you will fail to please people. Since you 
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have been in this fidgety state, your voice 
has not been the same thing at all. 
Sometimes it sounds quite querulous, as 
if some cross middle-aged person were 
singing. You must remember that it is 
just your youth and freshness which 
pleases. M. Eoquefort was speaking 
about this to me only yesterday. He 
thinks you ought to go out more — to 
amuse yourself, like other girls of your 
age." 

Amuse herself! Thea smiled bitterly. 
How long was it since the word had lost 
its meaning for her? "Amusement!" 
That meant forgetfulness. How could 
she forget, with such an anxiety as hers 
gnawing at, or as it were slowly and 
surely eating into, her life-springs ? This 
suggestion of Miss Helme's brought home 
the trtith to her, that she doubted 
CHfford. She feared he had "changed 
his mind." 

This was unbearable. She roused her- 
self in desperation. If real distraction 
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were impossible, she would practise the 
counterfeit. She would hide herself from 
herself. 

So, instead of merely going where it 
was absolutely necessary to go — to her 
agents, to leave cards at people's houses, 
etc. — she followed Roquefort's advice. 
With Miss Helme she visited the Louvre, 
and tried to be interested in the pictures. 
They spent one soft spring afternoon at 
Pere la Chaise, and one warm evening at 
the Franqais, where performance, audience, 
all — seemed dull, flat, and uninteresting, 
the much- vaunted Parisian acting stagy 
and unreal. Thea left the theatre almost 
irritated. If these gesticulating puppets 
who swept or strutted the stage were 
accurate copies of nature, life was indeed 
detestable, unworthy the hving. English 
angular stiffness, repellant as it was, was 
actually preferable — at least, so Althea 
thought until a day or two afterwards, 
when they attended a reception at the 
Embassy, where the thin assemblage 
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moved about the huge gaunt apartments 
in depressed silence ; standing here and 
there apologetically, proudly, or awk- 
wardly ; each stranger looking askance at 
the other stranger, and recoiling as if shot 
if detected in the act, then shamefacedly 
drinking the lukewarm tea handed round 
in dignified and oppressive silence by 
his lordship's British men-servants, and 
hurriedly sneaking out one by one, or in 
twos or threes, downcast, as if detected 
in some covert ill-doing. 

*^ My dear, you are determined to be 
pleased with nothing," said Miss Helme, 
when Althea exclaimed with horror at 
the arrival of a huge card of invitation 
to an evening party at the Embassy. 
^'I give you up." And she knitted 
vigorously, a faint flush on her withered 
cheek. -Contrasting her own young life 
in the past with this of Althea's — the 
sordid struggle with a round of dull 
duties, the daily treadmill of stamping 
down impulse — with this brilUant butterfly 
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life, the young girl merely as it were 
fluttering her wings to be glorified iu 
life's sunshine of admiration and regard, 
brought about a growing sensation of dull 
indignation. Sometimes she thought 
^^Althea was tempting Providence." 

She little knew the monster passion 
which was silently but surely creeping 
about the young nature, and crushing out 
youth, fresh natural feeling, sweet instinct, 
aU the bloom and tender loveliness, like 
some huge swift serpent gliding from 
out life's shadows, seizing and possessing 
his victim while stiU in the half-slumber 
of ignorance of the terrors that beset 
humanity. 

This deadly passion was as a slow 
poison to the poor child. No thought 
arose naturally ; no sensation came and 
went the ordinary, simple way. Ordinary 
life to Althea meant a long succession of 
tortures, and a constant struggle to bear 
them bravely, and to hide them, appearing 
outwardly the same. Everything, each 
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impression, was a pain. Meanwhile, she 
was as like the old Althea as the hectic 
flush of a consumptive is like the rosy 
bloom of a healthy child. 

She shrank from men's doings, men's 
noisy, busy lives ; her suspense, her long- 
ing to hear of this being she so desperately 
loved, her fear and horror lest he might 
be lost to her, were easier to bear when 
her fellow-creatures were shut away. 

Sometimes at dusk she crept away into 
a quiet church at the end of the street 
where they lived. It was so still; the 
shadows watched under the tall roof, like 
dark wings brooding over the red spark 
of the sanctuary lamp ; the pillars loomed 
silently here and there like great, petrified 
prayers — prayers which had gone out 
from steadfast souls, and riveted them- 
selves to bear witness that these efforts 
were not of the past, but once and for all. 
Nuns in their quiet robes, or some sad- 
eyed beggar limping in and staggering 
down upon his poor, stiff knees, poured 
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out their prayers, like libations of love, 
before the great cross where the Suffering 
Man stretched out the strained, tortured 
arms — where the holy Head, tired with 
the weight of human woe, lay sunk upon 
the cloven breast. Here Althea felt 
abashed, humiliated. Here she felt the 
idea thrust itself upon her, that the 
desires, the passions of the unit are the 
delusion ; that below, above, beyond, lies 
the great mount of truth, upon which 
these poor little weeds of selfish emotion 
tremble, wither, and die. 

One night — the night of the ambas- 
sador's soirSe — she had escaped from Miss 
Helme, and had spent a silent half-hour 
in the church. Ketuming, she saw that 
the clouds sped fitfully across the sky, 
where the moon was poised, silvery and 
serene. Stray meanings caught the ear 
as slight gusts assailed and ruffled pas- 
sengers in unexpected comers. To-night 
there was promise of a gale. 

Storms— atmospheric disturbances— are 
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dear to the young when in the throes of 
their personal, individual agonies. Thea's 
spirits rose with the rising wind. She 
hastened to dress for this hated party, 
that she might blow out her candles and 
contemplate the stormy sky. Sitting on 
her bed, she was watching the ghostly 
forms of the white clouds that flitted 
across the moonlit blue sky like shrouded 
figures with outstretched arms, when a 
tap came at her door. 

^^ A gentleman desired to see mademoi- 
selle." 

Her heart seemed to leap, then to 
stand still. She made one bound to the 
door. 

'^ The gentleman's name ? " 

*' The gentleman would not give his 
name. He said mademoiselle would know 
when she saw him." 

There was but one thought, one idea. 
It was he ! She flew downstairs, opened 
the door. The room was lighted dimly 
by the candles on the mantelpiece ; the 
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moonlight fell in long patches on the 
polished floor through the unshuttered 
windows; a figure stood by the mantel- 
piece, the light playing on his grey hair. 

It was the musician- critic B . He 

came towards her as she entered. 

^' I beg pardon, mademoiselle " He 

stopped. 

Althea gave a low cry of pain. *^ I 
thought — I expected," she said, then her 
voice fell — ^^ some one else." 

The young palpitating creature, her 
hands clasped close to her breast, her 
eyes gleaming in her pale face, even as 
the folds of her satin evening dress 
shone, falling gracefully about her shght 
form — all expressed a certain meaning to 
B . He smiled sadly, but kindly. 

*^ I am very sorry ; I should have sent 
my name. Mademoiselle perhaps ex- 
pected a compatriot. But have no fear, 
mon enfant ! He will come ! " 

Blushing furiously, Althea recovered 
herseK with the sensation of humiliation 
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that she was as an open book, to be read 
by any who chose to read. 

B , seeing her emotion, continued 

to speak. He had come to hear her sing, 
if she would favour him so far. " Of 
course, not if mademoiselle were mal- 
disposee.'*^ 

Thea glanced disgustedly at the piano. 
To sing while shaken with emotion ! It 
seemed impossible. She looked first at 
B , then at the instrument, uncon- 
sciously shaking her head. 

"I do not think I can," she said. 
*^ They all say I am not in good voice ; 
you would not be able to tell what I 
really could do." Then she pushed aside 
some music-books that lay in a heap on 
the table. *^ It would not be singing at 
all," she said, half to herself. ^* It would 
be a noise." 

*^ But if I prefer — I like — to hear the 
sounds which mademoiselle calls a 
noise ? " 

He stood, his elbow on the mantel- 
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piece, smiling gravely, reaUy interested, 
as some old wreck securely shored might 
contemplate the first struggles of a new, 
light craft breasting the waves of life. 

'^ As you please, monsieur." 

She sat down there and then in the 
half-light, dashed into the prelude of a 
flimsy operatic air, and sang it shrilly, 
carelessly, in the desperation of her bitter 
disappointment, until she came to a top 
note which should be held, when she 
stopped short and sprang up. 

^' I told you I could not sing," she said 
in agitation. Then she walked away to 
the window, and looked out at the street, 
where the light flickered and the pas- 
sengers struggled with the wind. ^^ I 
shall never sing again." 

" Oh yes, you will," said B , con- 
fidently and kindly. Thea could scarcely 
have seized upon his sympathy more 
securely than by freely, daringly showing 
herself thus. '* Excuse me, mademoi- 
selle, if I say that in a few minutes you 
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will sing to me, perhaps better than you 
have ever sung before. But '* — the quaint 
old figure moved towards her ; there was 
a curious half-smile on the worn, weary 
face — ''you must first conquer yourself, 
and be calm. The tempers of an artist 
are like wild horses, well and good; it 
must be so. But the artist must not be, 
like Mazeppa, their prey ; be they ever so 
many, ever so wild, he must hold them 
with an iron hand, or not only as artist, 
but as human being, he is lost." 

Even while B was speaking his 

grave, earnest speech, Thea was con- 
trolling herself. She was, as those are 
who are overcome by emotion, at the 
mercy of external influences. The words 
had a double power ; they were the out- 
come of conviction and experience. 
Before he ended, Thea was subdued, 
ashamed. 

*' Shall I try again ? " she asked, after a 
moment's pause. 

He bowed gravely, and returned to his 
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position, leaning against the mantelpiece. 
This time Thea thought through her 
repertoire^ to choose wisely that into 
which she could mentally throw herself, 
even unhinged as she felt ; and she chose 
(was it by some subtle influence of this 
nature strong in the calm of life being 
past, the calm of looking on upon the 
battle after having fought his way 
through?) an air of an almost forgotten 
composer — an air written in the twilight 
of late life, — a species of meditation, peace- 
ful, but strong in tranquil joy, telling 
that death was not death of the suf- 
fering being, only death of the power of 
suffering. 

Had she prepared a studied calm for 
days, it could not have been a calm like 
this which suddenly possessed her as she 
sang the words of comforting hope to 

B , in the moonlit room. He stood, 

quietly listening and gazing. Then, as 
the young voice ceased, and Thea turned 
towards him, he said, with feeling — 
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" Thank you, my child. But you have 
made me sorry." 

^^ Sorry?" 

**Yes. Do not alarm yourself. Not 
for your career — that should be assured — 
but for you, for yourself. You could not 
sing these sentiments thus unless you 
had felt them. But this is a song of 
autumn ; of dead leaves dropping lightly 
upon graves in the tender glow of sunset ; 
of stillness and hush in the hope of the 
great sunrise ; and you are not in the 
autumn of life. Your songs should be 
rather of light spring breezes playing 
among the bright-eyed daisies, kissing the 
young buds, and laughing among the 
merry, waving grass. You have the artist 
nature, my child. Beware ! beware of 
anticipation. If you would save yourself 
hell upon earth, let spring be spring. Be 
joyous. Follow your youth ; do not drive 
it. Do you understand ? " 

** I understand too much ! " said Althea, 
passionately ; and B understood, and 
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pitied her with a very quick and living 
pity. 

At this moment Miss Helme hurried in, 
ruflBed and agitated. The news that her 
charge was helow entertaining some 
gentleman, had been laconically commu- 
nicated to her while she was struggling 
through her unassisted dressing, and since 
that moment she had been in spasms of 
that hurry which means delay. She was 
considerably reheved in her mind when 
she saw who Althea's guest really was, 
and made him very welcome, offering him 
tea, which he accepted. He stayed with 
them, talking ordinary talk, till the 
carriage was announced to take them to 
the Embassy. Then he said a kind fare- 
well to Althea. 

"If we do not meet again, mademoi- 
selle, you have my best wishes," were his 
concluding words. They haunted Althea 
often, afterwards. 

" That is a very nice man, and you 
ought to think yourself extremely lucky,'* 
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was Miss Helme's emphatic comment, as 
she vigorously pinned her shawl. ^^ I am 
glad you found your voice at the right 
moment." 

What a cruel mockery was this per- 
petual chant to her of every one : 
^* Lucky ! " *^ Fortunate ! *' Leaning back 
in a comer of the carriage, wondering 
how she should bear the coming strain 
of suspense till this concert was over, it 
seemed to her as if just now her life were 
ruled by some evil power, who revelled in 
taunting her through the minds and lips 
of others. 

n— if (it had come to an " if") Clifford 
failed to keep his promise — ^failed to come 
— she would "throw up everything," and 
return to England, at once; but how 
should she go through the ordeal, the 
appearing in public in full possession of 
her powers, while crushed by a blow to 
which death seemed easy, a very nothing ? 

She roused herself and calmly endured 
the evening. " Of course you will have 
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to sing," Miss Helme had assume d^ when 
she advised Althea to wear the gala dress 
intended for her first public appearance. 
" I consider this your real dSbuty indeed, 
under the patronage of your own ambassa- 
dress, surrounded by English people of the 
highest respectability. It is one of dear 
Lord Belmont's thoughtful ideas." 

But Miss Helme was mistaken. The 
entertainments at the Embassy were 
strictly conventional. As they passed up 
the staircase, programmes were handed 
them, showing that a selection of well- 
known operatic airs would be performed 
by the reigning quartett of Italian singers, 
and that the pianist of the hour would 
perform two solos. As their names were 
shouted, and they passed the ambassadress 
and were honoured with the usual hand- 
shake and smile, her ladyship vaguely 
remembered something about a little 
singing girl recommended by Lord Bel- 
mont. There was something about a 
concert, too. What was it ? She must 
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try to look the matter up to-morrow 
morning. Meanwhile, Althea and Miss 
Helme subsided into members of the 
crowd that was gradually being packed 
into the rows of white-and-gilt chairs, 
where they sat and listened until the 
singers had sung, and the audience filed 
slowly out. No one seemed to know any 
one else, nor did the ambassadress appear 
to recognize individuahties. She smiled 
a general bland smile, which the guests 
returned with forced grins, or apathetic 
stares, or ill-concealed frowns, according 
to their moods. And with this pantomimic 
interchange of civiUties the link between 
the protectress and supposed protected 
began and ended. 

The only person they knew there was Mr. 
Grimstone. He stood in a doorway, and 
was much beset and openly courted. He 
did not evidently see Althea till just as 
the guests were all departing, when he 
made his way to them and said with dis- 
satisfied grufihess, ^* And pray how is this, 
that you are not singing ? ' ' 
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*^ I thouglit she was going to sing," said 
Miss Helme, briskly. 

** Thought ! You thought^ ma'am ! 
Another time, perhaps, you will save 
yourself the thinking, and will act.'' Then 
he said a few words about ** doing busi- 
ness by halves," and ended with, ** If you 
are not capable of managing your own 
affairs, why on earth don't you come to 
me ? " 

This speech of Mr. Grimstone's proved 
useful to Althea. For the next few days 
there was nothing but animated discus- 
sions between Eoquefort and Miss Helme 
as to what ought to be done, what should 
not be left undone ; and they scarcely 
noticed that Thea took the slightest 
possible part in the proceedings, and sat 
at the window, listening, watching. 

The day before the concert, she awoke 
in the bright early morning, sprang up in 
bed, and said to herself with sudden con- 
viction, ** To-day he will come." 

She went down, alert and gay. As she 
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practised her scales, her voice rang 
through the house, clear and true. She 
chatted with M\ss Helme, laughed with 
Roquefort, who came in to lunch, and 
sent him away congratul^/ting himself as 
he puflfed a huge cigar and strutted along 
the Boulevards, that he would be again 
associated with a great success. 

But as afternoon waned into evening, 
that last frantic flicker of hope died out. 
Early in the evening Thea bade good- 
night to Miss Helme, and went to bed, to 
fight through the miseries of the long 
night, alone. 

All that seemed possible had been done 
to insure the success of the concert. The 
princess had actually volunteered to play 
— she, who scorned pubhc performances, 
and who only appeared occasionally to 
the outside world of Parisian amateurs in 
aid of some charity ! On these occasions 
there was ** a rush " to secure the twenty- 
franc tickets, which sometimes even 
fetched fancy prices, as dealers who had 
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speculated and bought them up early had 
good reason to declare- Thea's concert 
being one of invitation, the princess felt 
no scruple in proffering her help to the 
** child" who had so strangely charmed 
her with **her httle Puritan hymn." 
The princess's influence had secured the 
assistance of the first baritone at the 
Italiens, and the established violoncellist 
was only too ready to play the duet 

written by C for his illustrious 

countrywoman. 

Altogether, Eoquefort flattered himself, 
as he went to the little hotel to fetch 
Althea and Miss Helme to rehearsal the 
day of the concert, that this was one of 
the successful days of his life. He found 
Miss Helme ready dressed, looking pleased 
as she carefully fitted on her new Parisian 
gloves. She explained that Thea was 
dressing. She went in to see her early in 
the morning, found her asleep, and left her 
sleeping. 

'* I thought it was the best thing for 
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her," she added. ** So I let her sleep, and 
she has only just begun to dress." 

Eoquefort bowed approval, but, glancing 
at his watch, ventured to suggest that it 
would be as well to remind Althea that 
time flew. " And it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should be at the concert- 
room to receive the princess," he anxiously 
declared. 

Miss Helme nodded, went upstairs, and 
knocking at Thea's door, gently repeated 
Koquefort's statement. "I will come 
down," said a hoarse voice, and Miss 
Helme retreated in consternation. Eoque- 
fort looked aghast when he saw her face. 
But they had not time to speak; rapid 
footsteps on the stairs were followed by 
the entrance of Althea, pale, in her white 
dressing-gown, her hair down, great blue 
circles round her eyes. 

"What is it?" she petulantly cried. 
" Could you not leave me in peace, just 
for a few hours ? ' ' 

Eoquefort, horrified, began incoherent 
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explanations. The rehearsal had been 
fixed, the artists were akeady waiting. 

"What do I want' of rehearsal? Do 
you think I don't Tcnow what I am going 
to sing ? " There was a wild look in her 
haggard eyes. 

" My dear child ! " began Miss Helme. 

Then Koquefort, rallying himself, chimed 
in with deprecating apology. The princess 
was to rehearse — she had really been most 
kind; common politeness required that 
Althea should be there, to receive her, to 
pay ordinary attention to an '* illustrious 
lady.'' 

"You will do that far better than I 
could. I cannot go ; I will not go." 

" My dear ! " began Miss Helme, in- 
dignantly. 

But Eoquefort's hand was on her 
arm. " My dear lady, this is merely an 
artist fancy. Allow me to arrange," he 
whispered suavely. Then he went close 
to Thea, who stood nervously twisting 
her fingers, her seK-possession gone, and 
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said soothing things. He quite under- 
stood. Of course she felt enervSe with the 
performance to-night in view. It was 
not only natural, but charming. With- 
out such feelings, it was impossible to be 
an artist. To-night would be a grand 
succes. Meanwhile, he would manage all 
for mademoiselle. She should retire and 
repose. He and Miss Helme would 
arrange all with the princess, but it 
would be so much better for the accom- 
pagnateur to try over the songs with her. 
She must acknowledge that ! 

"I will not go out," said Thea, despe- 
rately. 

"But, my dear young lady, he will 
only be too pleased to come to you." 
Eoquefort saw the situation, and tem- 
porized. He left with Miss Helme, 
having arranged that the accompanyist 
should return in the carriage to try 
Thea's songs with her at the hotel. 

Once out of the presence of the capri- 
cious heroine of the day, and Eoquefort 
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subsided into moody silence ; only rousing 
when Miss Helme anxiously asked him 
what he augured from the aspect of 
affairs ? To which he replied, " Madame, 
my life's experience has taught me to 
expect, to anticipate, to prognosticate — 
nothing." With which speech she had 
to be satisfied. 

They found the artists assembled ; the 
principals talking, while the accompanyist 
hovered about them. He was a smooth, 
rosy young Frenchman, much given to 
whisthng gay melodies; a merry talker, 
too, who had made his way as much by 
his rattHng gossip at Bohemian gather- 
ings as by a certain flow of natural 
musical abiUty. Of course he was only 
too ready to attend the gentille demoiselle 
at her residence. Koquefort felt that 
the conventionalities were being ignored. 
But what could be done? Miss Helme 
could not be in two places at once, and 
that she should receive the princess was 
imperative. So the rosy young musician 
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departed in the carriage, ready to add 
another brilliant item to his already 
lengthy list of bonnes fortunes. 

The princess shrugged her shoulders 
and raised her eyebrows at Althea's non- 
appearance, then speedily forgot her whUe 
playing the duet and receiving the adula- 
tion of the artists, all alive as they were 
to the importance of ingratiating them- 
selves with this powerful leader of Parisian 
chamber music. They crowded round 
her, and, the rehearsal over, begged her 
to play again; to which, nothing loth, 
she consented, and went on playing 
dreamy Httle nocturnes and coquettish 
mazurkas, while Miss Helme sat en- 
during her miserable anticipations of a 
dismal failure to-night, and Koquefort 
could hardly conceal his impatience. 

At last the princess had driven away. 
Miss Helme was sent home to the hotel 
in the voiture de remise which brought 
back the rosy young accompanyist, and 
Koquefort was eagerly inquiring of him 
'* how they had got on." 
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The young man hesitated. *^ She was 
a pretty little English meess. But what 
would you ? She was a waxwork, like 
they all were." 

*'But her voice — was it not excep- 
tional?'' 

The young man smiled, gave an ex- 
pressive shrug, and lit a cigarette. He 
did not wish to offend Eoquefort, who 
had '* put a good many things in his 
way," so he said, ^* Ah, well, you know, 
my good friend, we Parisians can be in- 
dulgent where a jolie petite fille is in 
question." 

'*0r Q.joU gargoriy'' said Eoquefort, dis- 
gustedly, raising his hat and walking off. 

Presently he ran up against Mr. Grim- 
stone, who would have passed with a 
recognition, but that Eoquefort's rueful 
face arrested him. 

*' What's the matter now ? " 

Eoquefort incoherently poured out his 
grievances, and let off his wrath by 
making scapegoats of Althea's parents. 
He shook his fist at them in imagination. 
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'* What can you do with an enfant gate? " 
he cried. "If she had been mine, she 
would have known the fouet long ago. 
Ah, but I keep a fouet for my own little 
children ! Then they take care ! They 
know if they disobey, papa comes ! " and 
he cracked his fingers significantly. 

*'Bah!" Mr. Grimstone's slow eyes 
looked Koquefort up and down with an 
expression of intense contempt. Then 
he took out his English-made gold snuff- 
box (he prided himself on being English 
from the top of his fluffy ill-brushed hat 
to the tips of his clumsy boots), took a 
refreshing pinch, said " Ah ! " as if con- 
soled, and offered the open box to Eoque- 
fort. " Take a pinch, my friend. It will 
do you good," he said, with a ponderous 
condescension. "You think you know 
women. Bah ! If you were starting a 
filly for a race, and she jibbed, would you 
spur and whip? Women are embodied 
nonsense, and you must manage them 
with nonsense. I will manage your little 
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singer for you. Leave her to me ! Go 
home, and fouettez your children, my 
friend. Yon will find your Althea Biron 
in a good temper to-night. Adieu I Au 
revoir I " 

'*Ah!" said Koquefort to himself, as 
Mr. Grimstone went off with his usual 
important, shambling gait, *'he thinks 
himself very clever, the old cochon of a 
millionaire. We shall see ! " Koquefort 
had not been so thoroughly out of temper 
for years as on this, the first day in his 
hfe he was completely haunted by the 
ugly word, ^^ fiasco.'' He went his way 
savagely ; while Mr. Grimstone quietly 
proceeded along the Boulevard, inwardly 
amused, pitying Eoquefort in his fulness 
of content with his own wisdom, till he 
came to a florist's, which he entered. 

The houquetihre in chief, a dapper little 
woman, met him, bristling with smiles. 
Mr. Grimstone was well known by her. 
They supplied him with plants and ferns 
and the delicate httle bouquets for Mrs. 
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Grimstone. It was Mr. Grimstone's 
custom to pay his sister-in-law a daily 
morning visit, and when the little grey 
head drooped and the shrill little voice 
was querulous, he would come this way 
to husiness, despatching her bagatelles 
to cheer her up. This was not his errand 
now. He looked round the shop and 
said — 

^^ What is that ? " 

The smiling houquetihre immediately 
brought the object into the hght. It 
was a round structure of delicate white 
blossoms, frail fern-sprays — all so tender 
they looked ethereal, as if they would 
wither at a rough glance — gathered into 
a rich holder of white ribbon and gos- 
samer lace. It was for the eldest 

daughter of the Marquis of C . Her 

first ball was to-night. 

" I must have that," said Mr. Grim- 
stone. " You must make another for 
Mademoiselle de C — — . Put it up. It 
must be sent off at once." 
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Still smiling, but with anxiety in her 
eyes, the bouquetiere declared there should 
be one made immediately, exactly the 
same, for Mr. Grimstone, not a flower 
dijBFerent — all the time casting about in 
her mind anxiously as to how this would 
be, well-knawing there was a dearth in 
the market of certain snowy blossoms 
specially ordered by the marquis. 

** I will have that one or none," was 
the gruff remark. And Mr. Grimstone's 
broad back was turned upon her signifi- 
cantly. 

*^ Of course monsieur should have this 
one if he desired it." In desperation the 
florist packed up the bouquet and saw 
the messenger depart to Althea's hotel. 
The marquis was cheated of his super- 
lative bouquet, but of the two evils it 
was better to offend the moderately 
wealthy marquis than the man of colossal 
fortune. 

The next halt made by Mr. Grimstone 
was at the celebrated honhonnier'Sj where 

VOL. m. 47 
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he chose a satin-and-gold box of shining 
sweetmeats, surrounded with chocolate 
scarabeiy and despatched these also to 
Mademoiselle Biron. Then he went away 
completely contented, sure that Althea, 
soothed by flowers and sweets, would sing 
to-night " like a bird." He knew the sex, 
knowing his sister-in-law, did this matter- 
of-fact man of business. " Yes, she will 
sing," he repeated to himself, as he 
entered his counting-house and assumed 
the threadbare oflSlce coat- ^* Unless, 
indeed, she eats too many bonbons. But 
the old lady is sharp enough to prevent 
that." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE Di:BUT, 



A CALM, moonlit night, this night of 
Althea's debut. The concert was to begin 
at eight. At half-past seven Eoquefort's 
cab drew up before Althea's hotel. He 
was to escort the ladies to the concert- 
room, being manager-in- chief and master 
of the ceremonies. 

Entering the dimly lighted salotij he 
found Miss Helme in her best gown, 
hovering around Althea, who was sitting 
in one of the high-backed armchairs in 
front of a glowing wood fire. 

" She was so cold, M. Koquefort," ex- 
plained Miss Helme, as he advanced and 
bent over Althea's white-gloved hand. 

Whatever Mr. Grimstone's stratagem 
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miglit have been, had it succeeded? 
There was no trace of excitement, cer- 
tainly. Thea's large eyes were lifted with 
an expression of dreamy abstraction. Her 
delicate face was white as her gleaming 
satin dress. "Beautiful, but spectral," 
thought Eoquefort. " She must be 
roused." Then he walked to the table, 
and exclaimed at the bouquet held to- 
wards him by Miss Helme. 

" Mademoiselle is evidently the object 
of solicitude to some person of great 
taste," he said. "And the exquisite 
bonbon box I " 

" She has never even looked at it," 
whispered Miss Helme. "Did you ever 
see any one look so unpromising, just 
when she ought to be bright and buoyant ? 
What shall we do ? " (anxiously). " Do 
you think she will get through the ordeal 
at all?" 

" Oh, qa ira^^ said Roquefort, con- 
fidently, though his dread of a failure was 
fast waxing to an uncomfortable certainty. 
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Then he busied himself oollectiQg the 
music, with Miss Helme's aid, while 
Althea sat watching the leaping flames 
and the logs burning themselves into 
whiteness, with a powing apathy. It 
was as if she .were in contact with some 
numbing, deadening influence. And the 
duller her senses grew, the wider opened 
her mind, like some nocturnal flower 
which expands only in the dark. That 
Eoquefort and Miss Helme were bustling 
about she scarcely knew. That she had 
to sing, that she had to take the first 
decisive step in her pubUc career, affected 
her as little as if some stranger she 
neither knew nor cared for were in ques- 
tion. This room, she herself, and her 
surroundings, seemed mere incidents. 
Her mind looked out beyond as if seek- 
ing breathing room. She seemed to see 
with some strange spiritual sight the 
great, brilliant, lighted city, paced by 
restless panting crowds, lying under the 
dark heavens and the faint, sparkling 
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stars — crowds struggKng to thrust aside 
their fate or drug it with the momentary 
opiate of *' pleasure." Then, beyond the 
buzzing quivering mass she saw the 
other crowd — the still, dim rows of patient 
dead, lying with folded hands in narrow 
graves, watched over only by the sighing 
wind and the cold, silent moon. What 
did it all mean ? What did it mean that 
she, Althea, in the dull anguish of separa- 
tion from, or the loss of, the object of 
all her love — ^must pretend, must act, what 
she neither felt nor cared for ? 

" The carriage for mademoiselle," sang 
out the garqoriy taking a good look at the 
^'pretty young lady," to see whom the 
servants were collecting about the hall 
below. (Monsieur, madame, and the little 
boys were, of course, going to the con- 
cert.) 

Miss Helme seized Thea's wraps and 
went towards her. But Thea resisted. 
With a sudden flash of animation she 
turned to them, and said impetuously — 
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" Why should I sing to-night ? I don't 
want to." 

Miss Helme, shocked — expostulated. 
" Althea had entered upon all this of her 
own free will. She quite understood that 
public performances were unpalatable. 
Still, this occasion had become a duty* 
For the future she might do as she 
pleased. But not to-night. That was 
past recall." 

Thea submitted to sober common sense, 
was cloaked, escorted, and driven away 
past the lighted windows of the concert- 
room, below which carriages were waiting 
.to " set down," to the small, dark entrance 
to the /oyer, or artists' room. This was a 
corner of an ante-room formed by a sHm 
partition. A narrow archway communi- 
cated with the platfgrm. Light and the 
noise of an assembling audience came 
through to the dim little roon;i, where the 
four instrumentahsts and the accom- 
panyist were taking the violins and the 
violoncello from their cases, handling and 
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inspecting them. They looked up and 
greeted the entering party. Thea bowed, 
and seated herself by the Uttle table, 
where the usual carafe of water, glasses, 
and sugar-basin were placed. Then 
Eoquefort peeped through at the audi- 
ence, looked at his watch, consulted with 
the a^ccompagnateur^ and said — 

" Messieur€j it is the hour. We must 
commence." 

The four filed off up the stairs to the 
platform, canying their instruments, and, 
after a faint clapping had subsided, began 
a string quartett of Beethoven, which 
Boquefort had advised, to give " tone " to 
the ensuing programme. 

He stood on the stairs for a moment. 
Koquefort, the sanguine and active, was 
not himself at all. ^^Diantre! but I 
feel as if I had staked heavily on the red, 
and black were coming," he thought in 
dismay. 

At that moment, crack ! went the prin- 
cipal string of the first violin. He had 
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to limp through the remainder of the 
elaborate first movement like one lamed, 
depressing his brother artists, and arous- 
ing pity amongst the more sympathetic 
members of the audience. This is always 
to be deplored in musical performances ; 
for while, on the one hand, pity may rise 
to love, on the other it might possibly 
degenerate into contempt. 

For the next movements this string 
was essential. It was actually the first 
time this accident had happened to the 
clever little Frenchman, the leader at the 
opera. Therefore he had omitted to pro- 
vide himself with a second instrument, as 
players given to string-breaking generally 
do, and was forced to string his violin 
then and there, while the audience waited 
with too evident amusement, and his 
abashed and annoyed colleagues sat gazing 
at him. It was scarcely a minute before 
they began again, with desperate energy. 
But desperation is a poor substitute for 
enthusiasm, especially in France. The 
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spirit of energy was soon over ; then the 
performance waned and deteriorated, until 
at last it seemed a mere hathotic mum- 
bling. The audience first whispered ; then 
Roquefort, with a shudder, murmured — 

" Bon Dieu ! they have begun to talk ! "' 

He knew only too weU the importance 
of fixing the temper of an audience with 
the first number of the programme. Strike 
the supercilious vein, and Apollo himself 
would have but a poor chance. 

He turned, and saw the princess, fol- 
lowed by Tscherowski, enter. " Perhaps 
she will give the spur to the affair," he 
thought, with reanimating hope. But 
the hope died in its birth as the princess 
came towards him, and, throwing back 
the hood of her opera-cloak, displayed a 
face pale, drawn, fierce, menacing as that 
of a Moenad. 

This was black come up in earnest! 
After the first shock, he was all depre- 
cating humihty. What could it be ? The 
princess's mood was soon explained. 
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^' Monsieur," she began, with violence, 
*' if it had not been for that child, I would 
not be here." 

Could this set, fiendish creature be 
the suave princess of this morning's re- 
hearsal ? 

The deep voice of pale, tall Tsche- 
rowski explained that " Madame la Prin- 
cesse was martyr to the machinations of 
a reptile, a vermin." 

" This very day," added the princess, 
excitedly, " Taleski, whom we, the 
master's chosen few, have cherished in our 
very bosoms for the sake of the inspired 
one who smiled upon him, has proved 
himself traitor to the great one's interests* 
He has possessed himself of the few 
manuscripts which are the master's pre- 
cious legacies, and refuses to relinquish 
them." 

*'He casts himself in our very faces, 
like the wind casts the foulest dirt ! " hissed 
Tscherowski. 

^' He calls us amateurs! " resumed the 
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princess. ^^ Amateurs ! ^^ and her fiery 
eyes flew toward the ceiKng. * 'Amateurs ! ' ' 
The curves of her long mouth shrivelled 
into augles. 

" K madame expresses throughout the 
evening as she expresses now," suggested 
Roquefort, *' we shall have a succh 
enorme.^^ 

^^What have you put me down for?" 
asked the princess, petulantly. " Allow 
me " (looking at the programme). " Bah ! 
* Nocturne' and *Tarentelle' — ^impossihili- 
ties ! In my present humour, I can play 
but the * Marche Funehre ; ' anything 
else at such a juncture would be an 
insult. The * Marche Funebre ' — go and 
announce it, do you hear ? " and she gave 
Roquefort a scarcely gentle push. 

" But mademoiselle comes first," said 
Roquefort, despairingly. (Was to-night 
to be the funeral of Music?) " Afterwards, 
I am at the complete disposal of Madame 
la Princesse." And he went across to 
Althea, just as the quartett came down. 
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dejected, followed by a murmnr of applause 
in which the most self-satisfied would 
have detected irony. "You will try to 
sing your best, your most cheerful, will 
you not, chere petite ? " he asked, shaking 
her hands. 

" What is it ? " asked Althea, languidly. 
"Pamina's ^Ahj lo so^ piii non m'avanza.* 
What do you mean by making it cheer- 
ful?'' 

Eoquefort made no reply. " The devil 
is in this performance to-night," he 
thought to himself, as he conducted 
Althea upon the platform, followed by the 
rosy acoompanyist carrying the music. 
* ' He alone knows what got that dismal 
thing into the programme — I don't — 
followed by the * Marche Funebre ' ! 
Dieti nous garde! The room will be 
cleared before it is half over, and we 
shall be the laughing-stock of the 
critics." 

Meanwhile, Althea had launched into 
her song. Her voice sounded muffled, 
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dead, encompassed as it were with 
shadows. True that she had to express 
the forlorn sentiments of Pamina, the 
heroine of the opera ^^ Magic Flute," in 
which the damsel declares that ^^ she 
feels that her whole happiness is gone for 
ever." Her lower notes were a subdued 
moan, her higher a shrill wail. She left 
the platform amid a few forced hand-claps 
on the part of the most chivalrously in- 
clined of the. masculine portion of the 
audience. 

The same forced applause greeted her 
on her return to the foyer. Miss Helme 
had tears of disappointment in her eyes. 
The men glanced at her curiously, then 
turned to the princess, who was preparing 
to stride upon the platform. The princess 
was received with an attempt at warmth, 
which died away as soon as it arose. She 
played the '^ Marche Funebre " (a piece 
rising from murmurs of rebeUion to 
heights of powerless despair), depressing 
her hearers into a silence which was 
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scarcely broken by the effort at applause 
as she solemnly bowed and her sweeping 
black robes disappeared through the door- 
way. 

*' What comes next ? " Eoquefort 
glanced round. It was the tenor's first 
song. Where was he ? 

** Quick, quick, M. M !" he said 

impatiently. (Keep this chilled audience 
waiting and Thea's last chance of making 
an impression was gone.) 

M. M was not forthcoming. Eo- 
quefort stamped about the foyer. He 
could have torn his hair. Meanwhile the 
artists looked placidly on. It was not 
their affair, this dull soiree^ where every- 
thing was at sixes and sevens, and the 
pretty little heneficiare sat in a corner like 
a somnambuUst or an idiot! Still, the 
violinist whose broken string had spoilt 
the quartett good-naturedly offered to 
play a solo he was not ^^ down for." The 
accompagnateur preceded him upon the 
platform and made a short speech, and 
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Eoquefort breathed again, when a sharp 
tap came on his shonlder. 

*^ What does all this mean ? " It was 
Mr. Grimstone. '' Come out, and see 
what can be done. What were you 
dreaming of, to turn a concert-room into 
a synagogue ? ' ' 

*' Monsieur! " exclaimed Eoquefort ; 
then, recollecting he was, so to say, play- 
ing a losing game, and for Althea — he 
swallowed his wrath and followed the 
great man out. 

" What do you call that? " asked Mr. 
Grimstone, as they stood in the dark 
anteroom, adjusting his spectacles and 
pointing to the audience, visible through 
the open folding-doors. " Eh ? Eows of 
noses ! Do you think the girl came here 
to sing to your friends the Israelites ! 
She could have done that at home. The 
ambassadress and her party have just 
come in, and there are actually no seats 
for them." 

Eoquefort, hastily explaining that all 
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the invitations were the same, those who 
chose to arrive first got the best seats, 
etc., hurried past the rows of his con- 
spicuous friends, who had made their 
grandest toilettes for the occasion, and 
who, after hearing Althea, felt cheated, 
and looked gloomy and morose, to the 
centre of the salon. There stood the 
ambassadress, meeting the stares of the 
herd with the conscious smile of amiable 
martyrdom, her air expressing, " I am 
here to patronize my young country- 
woman, doing my duty, as England 
expects, though I never should have come 
on my own account." An aristocratic 
visitor, a young lady, staying at the 
Embassy, who stood by her, having no 
feeling of responsibility, seemed unmiti- 
gatedly bored. Behind these stood two 
military men, looking unutterable things 
as Eoquefort was pushed towards them 
by Mr. G-rimstone. 

What was to be done ? The ambassa- 
dress, still smiling, suggested "they would 

roL. III. 48 
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stay at the back — ^take those chairs. Oh, 
they would do quite well, thank you, Mr. 
Grimstone. Then they would hear just one 
song from the debutante ^ and would retire. 
— Oh, pray do not disturb yourself ' ' — ^to 
a French gentleman who jumped up and 
respectfully offered his chair. ^' It was no 
matter at all. They did not wish to 
disturb anybody." 

Meanwhile, as her ladyship spoke in 
clear tones, aL if she had been in her own 
drawing-rooms at the Embassy (tones that 
*^ travelled"), and chairs were moved and 
dresses rustled, etc., so that the elaborate 
cadences of the violin solo were drowned 
in the noise at the back, loud hints — h'sh 1 
h'sh! — came from the front, and it was 
murmured among those to whose noses 
Mr. Grimstone had disrespectfully alluded 
that the affair was mismanaged. It was 
a great pity. But Eoquefort had never 
been himself since he married outside his 
own people. 

The poor culprit, at his wits' ends, 
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suddenly caught sight of some closed 
glass doors in the corner, close to the 
platform. Eureka ! He remembered now. 
This was the state box for those who 
chose to pay or were to be specially 
exalted. To make his way through the 
audience, unconscious of the angry glances 
cast upon him by the violinist, who was 
struggling with the last bravura of a 
jinale which was a supreme tour de force ; 
to summon an attendant, light the gas, 
and arrange the state fauteuils — ^was the 
work of a minute. Before the dilatory 
tenor was fairly settled on the platform, 
the ambassadress and her party were 
seated in the ornamental little room, or 
huge box draped with satin curtains. 

Meanwhile the audience's temper was 
rising. An audience, like any crowd, is 
strangely more like one than many. And 
the less right an audience has to be 
critical, the more sensitive it seems to be. 
As a rule, the most risquh dSbuts are 
those made in the presence of an invited 
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audience. These, perhaps, feel that they 
are the friends of the dSbutanty and must 
be strict-indeed, if necessary, severe. We 
all know what it would he to appeal to 
the judgment of an assemblage oi friends. 

The audience frowned; especially the 
democratic, French portion. These, in- 
deed, were murmuring their discontent, 
and were not to be mollified even by the 
dulcet tones of their favourite tenor and 
countryman, as he sweetly exclaimed his 
passion for ** Marta, o Mar-ta,'' from the 
opera which was then an attractive 
novelty. No ! He had insulted them by 
not beiQg punctual. It was learning 
rudeness from these John Bulls. The 
tenor retired from the platform almost 
" without a hand." 

Eoquefort, back in his place in the 
foyer ^ thought *' it was all over." If 

M , who had certainly sung capitally, 

even for him, had failed, worse was to 
come. He went to Althea, desperate, 
and said, '^ I must speak out, mademoiselle. 
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It is for your own sake. All has gone 
wrong. J'ai finil I have done my 
utmost. It is fate ; but not all fate, for 
you sang badly — ah ! not like you can 
sing, at all. You have your last chance 
in your own hands. Come, rouse yourself ; 
try ; do your best. You have a fine song, 
this prayer and aria of Agatha's. Come, 
let me conduct you to the platform." 

He stopped suddenly. His ear caught 
a sound, a terrible one to a public 
performer. It could not be — yes, it was 
— a faint but immistakable hiss I 

Thea started and flushed. **What 
does that mean ? " she asked. 

** Mean ? Bon Dieu ! Impatience, 
anything," said the startled Koquefort. 
^' Come, come ! " and he hurried her 
upon the platform. 

The hiss had roused her. It was a 
moral pin-prick ; pride, seK-possession, 
courage awoke. It was as if another 
Althea came grandly forward to confront 
her audience, her head held high, her 
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laxge eyes fixed steadily upon them. It 
was another voice that launched into the 
first declamatory notes of Agatha's prayer 
in the " Freischutz,". where the young 
forester's daughter, anxiously awaiting 
her huntsman-lover's return from a 
decisive trial of skill, sings her prayerful 
hopes and fears as she watches for his 
appearance from the window of the lodge. 
The accompanyist, surprised, was spurred 
into doing his hest. The audience hushed . 
Hundreds of eyes were fixed .upon the 
young girL In the box in the corner, 
the ambassadress leant forward, while 
even the languid young lady and the 
young men were attentive. 

The beautiful, touching tones were 
floating in a dead silence, when a sharp 
click came, the box-door at the back 
opened, and her ladyship turned her head 
with a warning " Hush I " Then she gave 
a little exclamation of surprise, and 
extended her hand to a tall dark man, 
who bowed silently as he accepted the 
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welcome, and, coming forward, fixed his 
eyes upon Althea. 

This was the moment in the song 
when Agatha fancies she sees her lover 
advancing through the forest shades — 
fancies she hears his quick, short footfall 
amid the rustling of the leaves. Till 
now, Thea's eyes had been fixed on 
vacancy. She had imagined herself 
Agatha ; mentally she had seen the 
groves of shadowy pines ; mentally she had 
heard the wind murmuring among their 
branches. But that sharp click of the 
opening door startled her strangely. 
Involuntarily her eyes turned and met 
the passionate gaze of Cliflford — Clifibrd, 
pale, intent, anxious, — a strange figure 
among that careless crowd. 

It was as if a new spirit leapt into life, 
as if some undeveloped portion of soul 
suddenly broke its bonds. As she de- 
claimed the strangely appropriate words — 

" But what ? Play me not false, mine ear. 
'Tis he, 'tis he ! " 
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the burst of joy, the vehemence, the 
natural youthful passion, startled the 
audience. A murmur arose among them, 
a stifled exclamation ; then they were 
still, as if spellbound, as Althea poured 
forth the magnificent aria where Agatha 
rejoices at the sight of her approaching 
lover. The rush of splendid tones swept 
the minds of her hearers like some sudden 
gale of emotion ; swept away doubt, 
coldness, annoyance. As the final notes 
sounded high and clear, there was a 
single second of silence ; then with one 
accord came a roar of applause. Men 
waved their hats, women their hand- 
kerchiefs. Althea almost cowered before 
the avalanche of approval that bid fair 
to overwhelm her at this supreme moment 
of her life. 

Success, relief from suspense, the 
knowledge that she was still the loved of 
her beloved, all seemed hurled upon her 
at once. A glance at the box, where the 
men were vehemently applauding and 
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the ambassadress was waving her hand- 
kerchief, showed Althea that Clifford had 
disappeared — was probably coming to the 
foyer. At this crisis she looked round for 
support. 

Eoquefort, pale with emotion, was at 
her elbow. " Bow to them — how^'' he 
cried. 

Then, recalled to the proprieties of the 
moment, she made deep obeisances to the 
excited mass. Eoquefort led her away to 
meet a little crowd echoing the applause 
in the foyer. As she went down the 
steps from the platform, she saw Clifford 
come in. 

" Let me go ! " she said almost 
frantically to Eoquefort, who held her 
tightly by the hand. 

" My dear child, don't you hear ? They 
are more furious than ever. You must 
return and saluer again." 

'^ Sing again," said the princess, con- 
descendingly, patting her shoulder. * ' This 
is how we in Paris treat dibutantes^ you 
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know." The princess smiled upon Althea 
as great planets may smile upon their 
little moons. 

" Oh 710 / " said Althea, with a despair- 
ing glance at the tall figure, so near, yet 
still so far. She felt as if, should she not 
touch this phantom, it would disappear. 

''Then you must come up and bow," 
said Eoquefort, peremptorily. Althea's 
manner, furtive, anxious, like that of a 
hunted hare, was annoying. Not to enjoy 
and appreciate success was in Eoquefort' s 
eyes almost a crime, and at least an 
absurdity. 

Twice more was the young girl sum- 
moned before her first public, to Hsten 
to their plaudits and cries of enthusiasm. 
Then she snatched her hand from Koque- 
fort's, dashed down the steps, and flew 
across the foyer. 

Clifford's hands closed upon hers ; their 
eyes met. His voice was hoarse as he 
said, '' You see I have come." 

''Yes," said Althea. 
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Then they stood side by side, Thea 
swaying and trembling with delirious joy. 

The princess glanced curiously through 
her glasses, then smiled to herself, and 
accepted Tscherowski's hand to be led 
upon the platform. Eoquefort gave one 
sharp look at the pair, then went out. 
The rest, more or less amused, ignored 
them with the natural good-breeding of 
the French. Miss Helme stood staring 
at them from the opposite corner. 
Althea's *' demonstrative behaviour" had 
opened her eyes. The horrible idea of 
an attachment had at last arisen in 
her mind, showing up past doubts and 
memories of strange incidents, as light 
streaming into a dark room discloses un- 
suspected cobwebs. 

'' This is awful I " she thought in con- 
sternation. '* Poor Lord Belmont ! " 
Then she went across and spoke with 
icy disapproval. *' I did not know you 
were in Paris," she said to Clifford. 

''Indeed?" said the future Earl of 
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Belmont, disdainfully. Then he folded 
his arms, and tmrning his back upon 
Miss Helme, who felt herself as it were 
shrivelling into a collapsed expostulation, 
he leant up against the table, and fixed 
his handsome eyes upon his palpitating, 
beautiful love, sitting in the chair beside 
him. 

^^Hoto you sang, darling!" he mur- 
mured. But there was despair rather 
than pleasure in his voice. 

'^ Not before you came," said Thea. 
And her smile at him was like a sudden 
burst of sunshine. Yet she could not 
understand why the artists kept their 
backs studiously turned towards them. 
(So does blind love conclude that all man- 
kind are in a like case!) *'I am so 
happy!'' she cried, clasping her hands 
and lifting her bright face to his, " so 
happy, I can hardly bear it. Isn't it a 
pity we get our happiness all at once, 
like this, and can't store it away and take 
some out when we want it? What I 
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would have given for one moment of this 
joy, two days ago ! " 

"Then you have not been happy?" 
Folding his arms as he leant against the 
table by which Althea was sitting, he 
leant towards her. 

She shook her head. She could not 
speak of the anguish of suspense, now 
a past, dead experience — could not even 
think of and remember it yet. 

" You were not here ! " she said. 
"You seem to have come to-night like 
some sun, warming and brightening us. 
Do you hear the princess ? " (as a shower 
of brilliant passages in the pianoforte and 
violoncello duet echoed in the foyer). 
" That sounds lively enough, doesn't it ? 
Well, before you came, we were all like 
so many mutes at a funeral, and she was 
as lugubrious as any of us. She actually 
played the * Marche Funebre.' " 

" I know ; I heard it." 

" Then you were in the room ? " asked 
Thea, surprised. " I thought how strange 
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it was you should come in just at the 
moment I had to sing those words." 

'' I made my entry into the box just 
at that moment. I had been standing at 
the end of the room, behind all the 
people. They evidently had not heard 
you at your best, so I felt a little anxious. 
I need not have been. You have had 
a triumph ! " 

At this moment the princess came 
down amid warm applause, and had to 
return and bow. This put her into a good 
humour. She almost forgot Taleski's 
villainy, and smiled graciously upon 
Althea, who came forward, beaming, to 
congratulate her. 

''It is so good of you to play for me," 
Thea added gratefully. 

" I think the tide has turned," said the 
princess, "But " (with a meaning smile 
and a shrug) "I fancy I can scarcely 
claim to have been the cause." 

Thea, confused, felt relieved when the 
young accompanyist came forward and 
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said it was mademoiselle's final song. 
Should he lead her on ? M, Koquefort 
must be in the concert-room. 

M. Roquefort was sitting disgustedly 
in a corner. He attributed this feeling 
of disgust to his discovery that Althea 
was but an ordinary girl, after all ; there- 
fore that he had been taken in. "I 
— Eoquefort — ^to have been deceived ! ' ' 
he said to himself. "All these whims 
and tempers that have so worried and 
harassed me were no humeurs d^ artiste ; 
they meant a man ! " And he viciously 
flicked off the dust that had settled upon 
his glossy evening boot, with his glove. 

Althea was singing " Home, Sweet 
Home," which he had insisted upon in- 
cluding in the programme. It was 
evidently impressing the audience, as he 
had prophesied it would, but he felt now 
that this was all nothing to him. He 
had been cheated, taken in. What would 
you? 

After the song was over (it was the 
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last number of the programme), the 
audience, after having worked themselves 
into a state of enthusiasm, and shouted 
themselves hoarse recalling Thea to their 
presence again and again, were somewhat 
noisily dispersing, when Mr. Grimstone 
came up to Koquefort. 

"Now, my friend," he began pompously, 
*' perhaps you see I know how to treat 
these women. Bah! they would prefer 
Venfer itself, if only its owner would turn 
shopkeeper and line his shop with jewels 
and knick-knacks. To think we can put 
these charming creatures into a good 
temper with bouquets and bonbons! 
Well, you have to thank me for our little 
friend's success. Kemember, and take 
a lesson for the future. Good night, 
Koquefort." 

" Stop a moment, Mr. Grimstone," said 
Eoquefort, maUciously. "I am sorry to 
say mademoiselle would not look at your 
bouquet or your bonbons. Until the 
arrival of a hel Anglais she was expect- 
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ing, she was not to be consoled, not even 
by the presents of Mr. Grimstone. You 
do not believe me. Ah, see there ! I 
fancy I see the fate of your bouquet, 
monsieur ! " 

The last few people were filing out. 
The attendants were veiling the fauteuils 
and lowering the gas, when Clifford and 
Thea, followed by Miss Helme, came 
down the room. What did Koquefort 
mean ? Thea had no bouquet. Her 
hands were clasped upon CHfford's arm. 

'' I think I see that beautiful white 
rose from the centre in the button-hole of 
ce monsieur Id,'' said Eoquefort, meekly. 

Mr. Grimstone did not interrupt the 
two, who were in such earnest converse 
they did not notice him. " Affeer all, the 
girl is a woman," he said to himself, as 
he left hastily by a side door. " But it 
is a pity — a very great pity," 
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CHAPTEE X. 

IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 

'* I SHALL be with you early to-morrow," 
were Clifford's parting words to Althea, as 
he put her into the carriage. Then he 
returned to his hotel. How differently he 
felt to-night to that last time when they 
parted, when he had left Thea joyously, 
strong in his decision to give up every- 
thing for her ! How royal, passionate, 
yet tender, was this yearning love of his 
for the young singer, the country doctor's 
daughter ! Yet (these had been his 
thoughts then) it was a love that would 
have to be bought by sacrifice. First, he 
must break with Maud and anger his 
uncle. This would lead to his being 
thrown upon his own resources. He and 
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Thea must live upon that pittance of an 
income inherited from his father, Lord 
Belmont's younger brother, which had 
failed to pay one tithe of his current 
expenses as a bachelor. He would not 
only lose friends, but society. They 
could only live abroad, unknown and 
forgotten. Then, when he succeeded to 
the earldom, the estate would naturally be 
so cropped and denuded, that there would 
be worse poverty to be faced by the Earl 
and Countess of Belmont, than by the 
secluded nobodies, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. 
After his tremendous self-denial that 
morning at " TheEetreat " — after his rush- 
ing away from Thea without even telling 
her how soon he meant she should be 
his wife, never to part from him till 
death — it was a relief to dwell upon 
these sacrifices he must make before 
their marriage could come about. The 
thought of all he must lose absorbed him 
from the time he left Eichmond till he 
arrived at Belmont House. He could 
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not have chosen a better mode to allow 
his checked passion to evaporate. When 
ushered in to Lord Belmont in the 
library; he was calm, cool, in a fit 
humour for discussion. 

"I am so glad you are come," was 
Lord Belmont's welcome. He looked 
grave and disturbed. " Maud has been 
very ill." 

It was a sUght shock. Could she 
have heard anything about Althea ? His 
thoughts flew to Madeline, the mischief- 
maker. But he was speedily dis- 
abused of this notion. Lord Belmont 
went on to say that Maud had been taken 
ill in the night. Naturally, they sent for 

S , the ordinary medical attendant. 

But upon stethoscopic examination, 

S was alarmed — asked for W , 

the celebrated physician for heart-disease. 

In the early morning W came. " It 

is as hard for me to tell you as it was for 
me to hear," said his lordship, with more 
emotion than his nephew had ever seen in 
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him. ** The dear child has organic disease, 
which might prove fatal at any moment. 
My dear boy, excuse me for telling yon 
so suddenly, but I am scarcely myself 
this morning after the shock, you know." 
Lord Belmont had risen and put his 
hand on Clifford's shoulder. For, as he 
suddenly realized what this meant, 
Clifford had sickened, paled, and stag- 
gered into a chair. Lord Belmont in- 
terpreted his emotion as solicitude for 
Maud; nothing could have appealed 
to him more strongly. He tried to 
comfort his nephew, heir, and fature 
son-in-law, who had never been so dear 
to him as at this moment. *'I can 
assure you, my boy, my one consolation 
is that you are to be her husband. 
After all, blood is thicker than water. 
No wife could ever be to you as a 
daughter of your own race ; you will care 
for her as no other man would. But we 

must hot croak. Dr. W said, very 

hopefully, that Maud might live twenty. 
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ay, thirty years, and then die of some- 
thing else ; it all depends upon her not 
being excited. Any sudden shock would 
be fatal. Now do you see why I am 
thankful we shall keep her to ourselves ? 
We can guard her from sudden shocks, 
poor darling ! *' 

"Yes,'* said Clifford, languidly, gently 
removing his uncle's hand, which seemed 
an intolerable weight, crushing out his 
very life. "We can." He spoke with 
the mechanical, struggling utterance of 
the dying, as if his personal feeling were 
already severed from its expression in 
words. And his pallor was so terrible 
that Lord Belmont felt a new anxiety, 
and hovered about him greatly concerned, 
offering brandy, champagne. Should he 

send for S ? Eeally, something 

ought to be done. In the midst of which 
solicitations Clifford sprang up. 

" Am I to see her to-day ? " he asked. 

" Not for worlds," was Lord Belmont's 
reply. The great point was to keep her 
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ignorant of danger. ''Your face would 
tell her all," lie anxiously added. '' Now, 
my dear boy, you must get over this, and 
be cheerful before you see her again — 
won't you ? ' ' 

"Oh yes, of course," said Clifford, 
grimly. 

Then he shook his uncle's hand 
and went out, leaving Lord Belmont, 
who had seemed to age suddenly when 
brought from his wrappings of calm 
luxury into the chill of life's atmosphere 
of suffering, much impressed. "I had 
no idea the dear fellow was so fond of 
her," he said to himseK. Then his face 
twitched, and his eyes were moist. He 
thought of the lovely little Maud when 
she was a child, strutting about con- 
tentedly conscious of her beautiful face, 
her height, and her shapely limbs; then 
of the grand Maud who had startled 
society with her statuesque beauty when 
she " came out." " It is such a shame! " 
thought the father, his wrinkled hands. 
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generally steady enough, trembling — 
mostly, perhaps, from the "bad night," 
the being called up to go through scenes 
that had waxed gradually worse. When 

W had told him the harsh truth, it 

was like some hideous nightmare. 

Meanwhile Clifford had got out into 
the open air, out into the prosaic streets. 
Cabs and carriages were speeding along 
in the spring sunshine ; boys with baskets 
were staring and whistling ; girls, bloom- 
ing and well dressed, were taking their 
constitutionals, laughing, chattering, or 
staying at shop windows; dogs drowsed 
comfortably on doorsteps ; tradesmen's 
carts dashed hither and thither hilari- 
ously. All was gay, vigorous life. 

Disappointment and death — are they 
twins? Is one death to the mind, the 
other to the body ? They produce effects 
that are akin. Clifford went out into 
the busy life of London as one from 
whom life is cut away. He had but one 
thought, '^ It is all over.'' 
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It was all over. He and Thea were 
virtually separated — ^he and his own, he 
and this part of himself. " It will be 
like tearing away something that has 
grown to me," he almost deliriously 
thought, dwelling upon the memory of 
the slight creature that seemed to form 
at his will into the ideal his mind had 
fancied — the loving eyes through which 
looked the soul that clung to him ; the 
Ups that smiled or drooped at his plea- 
sure; the voice that his passion in- 
fluenced as a breeze wiU fan a flame. 

*' I would have given up all, every- 
thing, for her!" was his mental cry. 
" God knows I would ! As it is, I may 
be a suicide; for if this life before me 
does not numb or change every natural 
good instinct that I have, it will be the 
ruin of me some way or other. But I 
stop short of murder. If the shock of 
my falseness would kill Maud, what 
should I be but a murderer ? No ! it is 
all over ! I will never bring the stain of 
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blood upon the white, innocent soul of 
my Thea!" 

The martyr, who had intended to be a 
martyr to society's harsh worldliness, was 
now to be a martyr in a different way. 
Those days when Althea in Paris had 
suffered very bitterly from Clifford's un- 
accountable silence, Clifford was suffering 
more acutely, because more hopelessly. 
Althea, ignorant, might still hope; but 
for him hope was dead and buried. Fate 
or circumstance had chosen for him, had 
given his life to Maud. The next thing 
to do was to tell Thea. 

He wrote. The first letter was a tirade 
of alternate love and despair. He read 
it through, and, being calmed by the 
outlet for his emotion, thought that if 
any other than himself had written it, 
his comment would have been, ''What a 
fool!" So the first letter was burnt. 
The second was written a day or two 
later, and was so studiously calm and 
reserved that he tore it up, thinking. 
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'^ Poor little darling ! it would break her 
heart ! *' He was learning the fact of 
the inadequacy of pen, paper, and ink — 
usually a powerful triad — to cope with 
the great situations of life. Yet he was 
grateful to his muse for holding aloof, 
for now he had a valid excuse for seeing 
Althea once more. It would not be 
dishonourable to keep his promise to her, 
to go to Paris and be present at her 
debut. It was the " only thing to be 
done." 

« « « « « 

Here he was, with the task of con- 
fession before him. All that night after 
Althea's dSbut^ while she was sleeping 
(unconscious victim ! ) the sleep of ex- 
haustion, of complete content, of the 
reaction from the tension of suspense, 
Clifford lay awake in the huge bed with 
the monster pillows, turning and tossing 
while he planned what he should say. 
Twenty ways of breaking the ugly truth 
were thought over, one or two accepted 
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it were only true ! If he and she were 
only bride and bridegroom on their 
honeymoon! What joyous hours could 
be spent, choosing frail decorations for 
his treasure, in these bewildering bou- 
tiques 1 

" It is so dehcate. Then this handle '* 
(touching the fragUe carved ivory, and 
looking at him wistfully) ; " it might break, 
and I should want it to last.^' 

** There are plenty of parasols in the 
world; you can always have another,'* 
said Clifford. But he turned away. Her 
words gave him a pang. To him, to-day, 
and aU the thoughts and suggestions it 
included, was the last, final day of his 
happiness. "Whatever happened, what- 
ever passed between them to-day, must 
set with the sun; to-morrow, or soon 
after, they would be separated for ever. 
She would know all — ^know he was to 
belong to another — and would possibly 
hate him. This parasol was to be a thing 
of hours ; before a week was over it might 
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" Feeling like this, I cannot blame my- 
self if I say nothing^'' he thought. But 
a cold bath and hot coffee restored him 
somewhat. He looked " almost himself " 
when he entered Thea's sitting-room at 
the Uttle hotel. 

Thea was standing by the breakfast- 
table. She was carefully dressed in one 
of those white gowns Clifford Hked. Her 
curls fell brightly around her delicate 
flushed face; her eyes were sparkling. 
There had been a short but stormy 
^* scene" between her and the fragile, 
withered Uttle spinster, who was sitting, 
pale and collapsed, after an unequal 
battle between faded middle age whose 
sole weapons were shadowy surmises, and 
passionate youth, strong in unshed force, 
and in the possession of untold facts. 

Miss Helme had expostulated. "You 
see, my dear, I am not quite blind,'* she 
had said. " And bound as I am to the 
interests of dear Lord Belmont and his 
family, it is my duty to speak to you." 
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Upon which she had launched into a 
dilutedly mUd tirade, which succeeded in 
conveying to Althea the unpleasant fact 
that Miss Helme considered her in the 
light of a temptress, a siren seducing a 
member of the illustrious house . 

Clifford appeared at the right moment. 
Miss Helme's speech was concluded, and 
the enraged Althea, who had interrupted 
with forcible ejaculations, was about to 
reply. He ''took in the situation at a 
glance," and somehow the sight of two 
women mentally fighting nerved and 
steadied him. 

"I have come to take you out," he 
peremptorily said, going straight to Al- 
thea. " G-o and put on your bonnet." 
Then he turned to Miss Helme and saluted 
her shortly, with a slight air of hauteur. 
"It seems very hot to me in here," he 
began. '' Surely, this warm spring morn- 
ing, there is no necessity for a fire." And 
he walked to the window and threw it 
open. 
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This imperious proceeding was the 
finishing touch to poor Miss Hehne's dis- 
comfiture. She had spent a sleepless 
night, blaming herself for not having 
" seen what aU this meant " before. The 
tears rose to her eyes, and meekly wiping 
them away, she said in a choked voice 
that " it was Miss Biron who generally 
felt chiUy." 

Cliflford looked at her for a moment. 
He was in a merciless humour. '^ My 
dear good lady," he said impatiently, 
" how can you or I, or any ordinary per- 
son, cater for a genius ? Perhaps when 
Miss Biron feels cold, she ought to have 
a blow in the fresh air. Do you mean 
to say you have been treating her like 
some little schoolgirl just emancipated? 
Why, these wonderful creatures reverse 
laws — are laws in themselves. Dear me ! 
Lord Belmont gave a vast responsibility 
into your hands when he gave you the 
care of Miss Biron." 

*'I know he did," said Miss Helme, 
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She raised her eyes, and a holy, sub- 
dued hght seemed to shine from them. 
'^What I could not believe in was that 
such ^joy should come to me — ^to any one 
in this world; but now that I see that to 
love you will be no joy, but a long trial, 
I know it is true. Do you think I cannot 
feel that you are troubled, unhappy ? I 
know you cannot" — ^here she faltered — 
*^ make me your wife^ but that I cannot 
expect. I am ready to love you not till 
death, but beyond death. Perhaps my 
being with you for ever is to be earned 
by not being with you on earth." 

There was no doubting her truth, — her 
love. A chill of shame made him turn 
away. 

She' put her hand on his arm. ^^Tou 
are not angry ? " she pleaded. 

" Angry — with you ? Oh, Thea ! I am 
the most miserable wretch on earth ! " 

^*I have not done anything to make 
you so, have I ? " 

"Yes," he cried, turning passionately 
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upon her, ^^ you have! You have spoilt 
my life. But you cannot help it. Only 
comfort me, Thea darling, while you can, 
while you are with me. You talk coolly 
enough of the long time we may be apart ! 
Women enjoy suffering, I think, or they 
don't feel it like we do ; they bend before 
the storm, while we face it. At this 
moment I feel as if I could turn upon 
the Almighty, and cry, ^Why dangle 
happiness before me, to tempt me to 
murder ? ' " 

She recoiled. "Murder?" she stam- 
mered. (Was he mad ?) " You could not 
murder anything ^^^ she said, with a nervous 
smile. 

"I suppose it would be murder," he 

said gloomily. " Thea, between me and 

you there is but one barrier — a human 

being, to whom our marriage would be a 

death-blow, must be a death-blow ; for this 

person has a disease which will prove 

fatal at the first mental shock." (" Lord 

Belmont! " wasThea's mental comment.) 
VOL. m, 51 
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*' But if you say to me, ' Do it/ you wiU 
break the barrier; I will defy conse- 
quences, will dare all " 

" Hush ! " panted Thea, terrified. "You 
should not say this to me. I wish you, 
my ideal of all that is noble, to commit 
a crime ? God have mercy on us both ! " 
And she burst into sobs, and clung to 
him, utterly unstrung. 

In a moment he was sobered, steadied, 
soothing her with tender names; he 
begged her to forgive him. *** You are 
so little a woman, so much above the 
rest of your fellow-creatures," he said, 
"that I was betrayed into showing you 
the depths of my nature. Thea, dearest, 
beloved, you shall tell me what to do, 
and I will do it." 

" Love me as I love you," said Thea, 
raising her head and smiling through her 
tears, "As long as you do rights I can 
bear anything." Then she made an effort, 
and rallied. "This is dreadful waste of 
time," she said, diying her eyes. "I 
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don't want to waste a minwtej too, while 
you are with me. Do let us be happy ? 
The memory of to-day will be such a 
support to me." 

** I would do any mortal thing for you 
— you know that. But to be happy to 
order, you mustn't find fault if I say you 
expect a good deal." 

** I will try and make you happy ; that 
is the best way," she cried gaily. ^^ First 
of all, I will tell you a wonderful feeHng 
I have, that brings me peace, almost 
joy. I am so sure, so certain, that we 
shall be together again, and often, here 
in this world, that no one could convince 
me to the contrary." 

Then she looked brightly into his dis- 
consolate face. He drew her hand within 
his arm, and they walked on — she, lifted 
out of herself, as it were, by her con- 
viction; he, pacing despairingly to his 
fate. 

Presently they came into a glade, a 
circular grass-plat, surrounded by large 
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trees — a dim chamber of greemiess deep- 
ening into neutral shadows. 

" What a beautiful, mysterious-looking 
place ! " said Thea, under her breath. ^^ I 
should not Hke to be here alone. I should 
get frightened at my own thoughts. But 
who are those people coming through the 
shrubbery?" 

Opposite them was an outlet, a narrow 
path. Along this came an old man, in 
a handsome grey livery, bending his head 
as he parted the brushwood for two ladies 
dressed in the blackest of mourning, who 
came into the glade ; the elder, a grandly 
built old lady, whose pale, sad face was 
framed by grey curls neatly arranged 
under her heavy crape bonnet, leaning 
upon the younger, a shrivelled, anxious- 
looking Kttle person, whose round eyes 
were fixed upon her companion with a 
concentrated compassion. 

While the liveried servant stood aside, 
obsequiously, the pair of black-di-aped 
women slowly and heavily crossed the 
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glade, pausing at a point where they 
could not see Clifford and Althea. Then 
the old lady became agitated. She gazed 
around her ; her face was convulsed, and 
she wept, at first passionately, then with 
an abandonment of grief, whUe her at- 
tendant supporter grew pale, her eyes 
starting with solicitude. 

The spectacle of grief unhinged Althea. 
'' This is dreadful ! " she said, clasping 
Clifford's arm. 

The liveried servant, evidently less the 
prey of his emotions, glanced around and 
saw the pair — saw the effect made upon 
the young " madame." ^* Perhaps it will 
be very bad for her,'' thought the good- 
natured old serviteur. So, hat in hand, 
he respectfully advanced towards Clifford 
and Althea. 

With mille pardons he volubly explained 
the situation, casting anxious glances the 
while towards the ladies he attended. 
^^ Madame la Marquise was veuve. She 
had had an only son (the good God have 
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mercy on his soul !). He had been just a 
little wild, you know, as a young marquis 
might be. He had become entangled 
in a quarrel; he had accepted a chal- 
lenge; and here," he went on (pointing 
to the opposite comer of the glade) — 
^^here he had died for his honour; here 
I had to come to witness his murder, 
thinking, as I did, that when he ordered 
me to accompany him, it was to go to 
his mother's chateau, there yonder. 
Monsieur," said the old serviteur, with 
wistful eyes and quivering Kps, ^^may 
you never know what it is to see a 
fine young fellow you love and admire 
killed like a dog. I see him now, that 
bitter winter morning — the snow white in 
the twilight — ^throwing off his coats (he 
had a delicate chest, monsieur) and 
rolling up his shirt-sleeves. I remember 
my agony as I saw the seconds measuring 
the paces, each step a death-knell — my 
horror when I saw that tender pink flesh 
under his open shirt-front. I prayed God 
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to make my tough old body into a shield, 
and cast it upon that dear young breast. 
But God will not work miracles for an 
affair of sin, will he, monsieur ? I must 
stand by and see my master — ^the baby 
I had nursed in my arms, who pulled my 
hair ; the handsome schoolboy ; the clever 
young man, whose very looks fed his 
widowed mother's sorrowing soul — 
crossing swords with the most cruel and 
imscrupulous of dueUists. Ah ! shall I 
ever forget those straightened steel ser- 
pents defying each other, mocking the 
cross whose shape they took, that 
awful morning? I can see the swords 
quivering now — the still forms of the 
dueUists, that slender arm of my beloved 
master upraised as if in mute prayer to 
Heaven. God! that I should live 
after seeing the sudden sharp thrust into 
his breast — his shudder, his stagger, his 
fall, his pale, dying face, his still, stiff 
body! That is his mother, madame. 
When his corpse was carried into the 
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chamber he had quitted alive, she seemed 
to change. She seemed as one old child. 
She wept, and wept ; but it was as a baby 
ciying for its mother. She always weeps, 
our poor dear lady; and every now and 
then she says, ^ If I cannot have my son, 
I must go and see the place where he 
gave his dear soul into the merciful 
hands of God.' So she comes here as 
you see. She says the trees, the very 
earth, must have mourned, and have 
caught his last sighs and thoughts. 
Perhaps, in their mercy, they will give 
them up to her, and she will know what 
her darling only one wished when he so 
cruelly and suddenly died." . 

Thea, who had watched the narrator 
as if fascinated, turned suddenly to Clif- 
ford. "Take me away," she said; 
" this is more than I can bear." 

She was shuddering with emotion. It 
was his turn to be calm and conso- 
latory. The effort did him good. He 
forgot himself, and thought only of her. 
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"You must forget this," he said de- 
terminedly, as they walked towards the 
open park, she cUnging to his arm. " You 
have had quite enough to try you, poor 
darling! Last night's excitement, then 
to-day's worry — for I feel I have worried 
you. Look at me. Don't I look happy ? 
I believe as you beKeve. We may have 
troubles to endure, and the more patiently 
we endure the sooner we shall come into 
the reward of the patient and long- 
suffering. Come, cheer up." 

The tears were streaming down her 
cheeks ; but when she met the softened, 
yet steadfast, look of the eyes she so 
dearly loved, she struggled to bear up, 
and succeeded. 

" Now we must begin to enjoy our- 
selves," said Clifford. 

They looked at each other, and both 
laughed. There is a point where the 
mind turns away from the tragic, then 
finds itself surrounded by a sort of grim 
comedy. It was so now with Clifford and 
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Thea. They became desperately gay. 
They went about the Bois with ahnost 
feverish eagerness. They bonght biscnits 
at the chalet, and fed the swans on the 
lake. Thea told Clifford her Paris ex- 
periences — the history of her acquaintance 
with Grimstone and Boquefort, the prin- 
cess and her attendant Poles. Bnt she 

did not allnde to B . Speaking of 

him, she mnst verge npon the pathetic, 
and instinctively she shrank from more 
of the minor key. 

It was one o'clock. Clifford had in- 
tended to take Althea back into Paris, to 
have luncheon at one of the celebrated 
restaurants ; but as they left the Bois to 
meet the carriage, and he put her in, it 
occurred to him that there might possibly 
be rencontres even more unpleasant than 
their meeting with Mr. Grimstone. So 
he asked Thea whether she would not 
prefer remaining in the country; and 
when she replied, "I should think so!'* 
he consulted with the paternal cocker. 
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*^ Know of a place where monsieur and 
madame conld dejeuner ? But of course \ 
Simple enough, see you; for monsieur 
and madame were not yet the age " (nod- 
ding with a knowing look) ^*to be difficult 
to please. Would monsieur trust him ? " 

Monsieur would. So they were driven 
away along a country road, between rows 
of tall, straight elms, past white country 
houses, homely farms, modest churches — 
to a village where Kttle children in shape- 
less blue pinafores and white caps were 
playing in the empty streets, among the 
silent cottages that were seemingly left 
in charge of sleepy dogs who basked in 
the sunshine, and crowds of quarrelsome 
cocks and hens. Fowls, dogs, and chil- 
dren awoke in startled life as the cocker 
cracked his whip and drove up to the one 
auberge, a clean white house covered with 
a newly sprouting vine. Here the cocker 
aUghted, went indoors, and came out 
again with the mistress — a plump French- 
woman, with a high snowy cap and long 
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gold earrings that gKstened in the sun- 
shine. " If monsieur and madame would 
endure simple country fare, she would do 
her best to prepare them a dejeuner.''^ 

^'I expect their coffee is better than 
their wine," said CUfford, as he followed 
Thea into a clean Uttle sitting-room, the 
wooden table scrubbed till it was as white 
and dry as the floor, — ^more could scarcely 
be said. The window was shrouded in the 
snowiest muslin. Thea sat down on one 
of the hard chairs, and a blushing, rough 
handmaiden came clattering in, her 
wooden sabots beating time upon the 
floor as she arrayed one of the tables in 
a coarse linen cloth, and ornamented it 
with rude specimens of the knife, fork, 
and spoon of the period. 

The luncheon was a success. The wine 
was not bad, after all, so the coffee was 
reserved till afterwards. Clifford almost 
forgot his woes during the homely meal. 
Thea looked so natural, as she sat opposite 
him, her jacket and bonnet removed, her 
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fair hair roughened, her brown eyes 
dancing, her sweet red Kps smiling, her 
deKcate fair hands dispensing the cote- 
lettes au pommes — so natural, that it 
was impossible to beUeve that in a few 
days she would be as unattainable as if 
suddenly spirited out of the world. He 
had come to Paris to tell her the truth. 
(So he thought.) Those two hours in the 
Bois were planned for disclosure and 
its consequences. The two hours were 
gone where hours go, their only tangible 
result his conclusion, **It will be better 
to tell her after luncheon." Luncheon 
was over. Thea still sat opposite him. 
How sweet she looked, her pretty hair 
golden in the sunshine, her face relaxed 
into a sweet peace, her great glowing 
eyes ht up with love 1 He was ruthlessly 
to scatter this charm, turn this beautiful 
presence into a nightmare. This was his 
dutj/y said merciless conscience. 

** I think, with your permission, I shall 
have a cigarette," he said suddenly, 
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outwardly to Thea, in reality to this 
"fiend," the suggestor (who had not yet 
found him bad enough to resign the oflSce 
of peii)etual reminder of disagreeable 
facts). 

*^Do," said Thea. (How much there 
was in her words ! he thought. Let any 
jone else say " cZo," it was merely a stupid 
monosyllable, like the unmeaning chirp 
of a bird. But said by Thea, it included 
a dozen fascinations — approval, admi- 
ration, sympathy, hope.) 

"I will light it for you,'* she added. 
Then, as if this little action were some su- 
preme, great oflfice, she lit the wax match; 
her dainty fingers hovered about him. 

Kill this moment — perhaps his last 
moment of the subtlest dehght to be felt 
on this coarse round globe ? " No," he 
inwardly said to Conscience. "Not 1. 
I wiU writey perhaps. And perhaps I 
won't. A thousand things may happen. 
Perhaps I may chance everything, and 
wait^ * All comes to him who can wait.' " 
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Here Conscience retreated. (The worst 
attribute of Conscience is that she is too 
sensitive, not sufficiently brazen aiid im- 
portunate.) The rest of the day was 
glorious. The pained look left his face. 
Thea, alive to a breath of influence where 
Clifford was concerned, regained her 
spirits. Luncheon over, they drove back 
to Paris. Her hand nestled in his. He 
gave his mind over to possibilities. He 
talked brilliant dreams. He spoke with 
fervent hope, that was almost faith, of 
their future in the sunshiny south. They 
would perhaps have to live abroad. Thea 
should decide the place. First, she should 
travel through that condensed beauty spot 
of earth, Switzerland; then she should 
traverse the land with which the sun 
seems in love, Italy ; and wherever she 
pleased, their tent should be pitched • 
"For we shall have to live without 
the pale," he said. "We are the fol- 
lowers of Ishmael, the child of love, 
Ishmael was sent forth into the desert, 
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and so are all they who love and defy the 
world." 

They were re-entering Paris. Country 
houses were assuming larger proportions. 
In a quarter of an hour Althea would 
be out of Paradise, in the cold world 
again. 

" Our parting has come/' he said ; and 
as she looked wistfully at him, his straight 
chiselled features stood out with the 
transparent pallor of a corpse. "Thea, 
I have but one thing to ask you : believe 
in me, trust my love. Can you promise ? ' ' 

^^I do trust you," she said, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

But somehow he was scarcely satisfied. 
*^ I don't mean an ordinary trust," he 
eagerly said. "I mean, should all the 
world vilify and belie me, could you 
keep your faith in me ? " 

" Try me," cried Althea, passionately. 

Then it was all over. The carriage 
rolled into the street and stopped before 
the hotel. Clifford alighted, and held 
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out his hand; she sprang lightly to 
the ground. 

"For Heaven's sake, don't say good- 
bye ^^ he muttered. 

So she left him in silence, and went 
upstairs — ^reality, unreality, illusion, all 
mingled dreamily. 

And as he flung himseK back upon the 
cushions and drove through the gay 
streets, his poor soul had but one cry — 

" O God ! why was I bom, to suffer 
like this?" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE THUNDEEBOLT. 



That day with Clifford had been half pain, 
haK pleasure. But it was the greatest 
day of Althea's life. She felt so grateful 
that she possessed Clifford's love, she was 
content to rest with this conviction, to 
expect, to hope no more. For the next 
few days she was so sweet and gentle 
that even Miss Helme, who had been 
greatly *' upset," as she termed it, by the 
discovery that there was more than 
kindly feeling and gratitude between 
Lord Belmont's heir and her charge, 
was mollified. Eoquefort, who was re- 
served and gloomy with a sense of having 
been unduly taken advantage of, came 
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round by degrees, and seemed quite his 
old self the second evening he came. 

^*It is only what you deserve," he 
admitted, when Althea joyfully read him 
the congratulatory letters, and' showed 
him the cards of invitation she had 

received. The Duchesse D , the 

Marquise de M (friends of the prin- 
cess), had called. To-morrow the princess 
was to give a soirSe in her honour. 
<^ And to-morrow," added Eoquefort, *4s 

the day for B 's weekly feuilleton.^' 

(The critic B wrote once in the week 

in the principal daily paper.) 

^*And Mr. Grimstone's Cosmopolitan 
comes out to-morrow, does it not ? " 
asked Miss Helme. 

^^ Towards evening," said Eoquefort. 
^^I will see you have them both in 
time." 

Thea, coming down early next morning, 
saw B 's paper lying on the breakfast- 
table. Her first criticism ! Her heart 
beat, her fingers trembled, as she tore it 
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open and unfolded it. Her name ! It 
came in the first paragraph of the article. 
^^ Concerts abound," began the feuille- 
ton. "But fear not! I will enumerate 
but a dozen, perhaps less. First let me an- 
nounce the arrival among us of a genius. 
This is Mademoiselle Althea Biron, a^ 
lovely young English soprano. As from 
her shining eyes seem to peep a dozen 
poets' souls, so her voice seems not one, 
but a myriad. It is not Althea, Biron 
who assumes the grief of Pamina; with 
a thrill we feel as if Pamina had suffered 
resurrection, and were among us. Wa 
have barely recovered from our sympathy 
with the beloved one of TaminOy when 
we are coaxed and won, pleased and 
saddened, by the bright, tender forest- 
maiden, Weber's Agatha. Our hearts 
soften as she utters her touching prayer 
to heaven; our pulses' bound as she joy- 
ously sings her passionate love and hope. 
It is Agatha we hear, Agatha we see; 
and we find ourselves envying the ap-- 
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proaching Maxy forgetting that he is 
merely a poet's fancy. 

"This is genius. This is the power 
that raises ghosts of bygone creations 
and embodies them into living entities. 
While Miss Biron lives, she will be a 
leader of human emotion." 

Althea read it, brokenly, almost breath- 
lessly to Miss Helme, as she poured out 
the coffee. "Is he not an angel'} " she 
cried, as she laid down the paper. 

" I scarcely understand what he means, 
I must confess, my dear," said Miss 
Helme, quietly distributing the stewed 
kidneys. (" Take care ; hold the plate 
that side — it is very hot.) You see, it is 
so very enthusiastic — excitable, I may 
say. 

Thea's joy was damped. However, they 
had scarcely finished breakfast before 
Roquefort rushed in, elated, flushed, in- 
coherent with congratulations. He took 
her hands and shook them violently, 
almost panting with excitement ; then. 
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pacing the room and flourisliing his hand- 
kerchief, he declared that **her fortune 
was made." " With this, mademoiselle," 
he said, tapping the paper — "with this, 
you can traverse the world. The world, 
with this passport, will receive you with 
open arms ! ' ' 

After all his fears and annoyances, 
Eoquefort had accomplished his greatest 
success. Never had any of the artists 
he had good-naturedly assisted been pro- 
nounced upon by the great Parisian 
umpire after this fashion ! He was ready 
to do anything for Althea. He bore 
patiently with Miss Helme's remarks, 
that "Miss Biron had no intention of 
making the tour du monde. She was too 
well satisfied with her own country, 
where people do not care for these fine 
compliments, and take them for what 
they are worth." Then, with a slight 
smile, he asked Thea if she would not 
like a trip to Versailles. He would do 
his best to be their humble cicerone. 
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Miss Helme demurred. They were 
going to the princess's to dine, and there 
was a musical soiree afterwards. However, 
she had to give in, and to acknowledge, 
as she returned home in the evening, that 
she had spent a pleasant day. To Thea, 
the day had been a restless, beautiful 
dream of vast halls ; of paintings, gilding, 
mirrors, and tapestries ; of windows show- 
ing scenes that were Hving Watteau 
pictures. She had heard talking and had 
spoken. But she was so possessed with 
the idea that, should she make a great 
name. Lord Belmont (whom she took to 
be the one barrier between herself and 
Clifford) would remove his objections, 
that all else seemed a vague accompani- 
ment to this glorious melody of newly- 
born hope. 

*' I shall send you the Gosmopolitanj^ 
were Eoquefort's parting words. Nor did 
he forget. After a brilliant evening — suc- 
cess, adulation, and flattery enough to 
" turn any young girl's head," as Miss 
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Helme acknowledged as she went wearily 
upstairs to bed, Thea found Mr. Grim- 
stone's weekly paper on her dressing- 
table. 

It could wait. After locking her door, 
she lit the sconces of wax candles and 
took a long look at herself in the big 
glass. Happiness seemed to have glorified 
her. She eagerly noticed how bright 
and sweet was her oval, deUcate face, 
with the smiling curved lips shghtly 
apart, the large eyes looking out with 
a sort of wondering joy, her hair curling 
in soft tendrils upon her shoulders, her 
slight figure all graceful curves. " I think 
I may hope ! " she said to herself, in 
sudden ecstasy. " I believe God made 
me for you, my beloved — my husband ! ' ' 

Never before had she dared to apostro- 
phize CUffbrd thus, and with a blush, a 
hot glow, she hid her face in her hands. 

As she removed them, her eyes fell 
upon the newspaper, and she saw the 
word "Belmont." At first she hardly 
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noticed it; it conveyed no suspicion, 
awakened no curiosity. But as she was 
unfastening her necklet, her attention 
was aroused by another word in the same 
sentence — " Clifford." 

What could it be? Even when she 
began to read she had no misgiving. 

** We have pleasure in announcing to 
all friends of the Earl and Countess of 
Behnont who may be sojourning in Paris, 
that a marriage has been arranged to 
take place between their only daughter, 
Lady Maud, and her cousin, the Honour- 
able John Stuart Clifford, heir presump- 
tive to the title. We have the best 
authority to state that the engagement 
is by no means of recent date, being the 
natural issue of an attachment which has 
existed between the parties since child- 
hood, and only delayed on account of the 
youth of the beautiful bride. Lady Maud 
was the helle of last season, and the 
Honourable Mr. Clifford will be the 
object of the envy of many disappointed 
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suitors, among whom, it is wMspered, are 
not a few distinguished members of noble 
families. The wedding, which will take 
place next month, is already being pre- 
pared for; the arrangements for the 

festivities at Belmont Castle, S shire, 

being on a scale of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. The bride has ordered her trous- 
seau to be made, as far as possible, from 
materials furnished by her native Scottish 
looms. After the happy day, Lady Maud 
Clifford and her husband will travel 
abroad, accompanied by the Earl and 
Countess of Belmont." 

Thea read on stupidly. Then the 
paper fell from her hands. She stooped 
to pick it up, and read the paragraph 
again. What did it mean? She had 
never heard of another John Clifford; 
yet there must be such a one, or who 
could this be who was going to maxry 
Lady Maud, who had been in love with 
her since childhood? " The Honourable 
John Stuart Clifford.'' 
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Suddenly she gave a sharp cry, and 
clutched her heart. It beat fiercely. She 
turned giddy, sick ; her head swam, her 
ears sang; everything seemed to surge 
away, then ebbed slowly back. 

"Oh no!" she gasped, thrusting at 
the empty air as if rejecting the cruel 
idea. "It is impossible ! — impossible ! " 
Then she leant against the side of her 
bed, panting, her eyes starting with fear. 
^^ Impossible I impossible I" she kept on 
repeating. Could this white, shivering 
creature, her face drawn into an expres- 
sion of unutterable horror, her hair 
pushed back, her form convulsed, be the 
straight, fair girl that a moment ago was 
gazing into the glass at her own peaceful 
beauty. Like some lily into a still pond ? 

"I must think,'' she muttered. Her 
mouth was dry, her hps parched. The 
pulses were beating in her head like a 
score of tiny hammers, deafening her. 
The great fact of her life — her love — a 
lie ? ^ ^ What am I to do ? " she asked 
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herself piteously. She was doubting him 
whom she had so faithfully promised to 
trust. She could hear his voice saying 
those parting words: ''I have but one 
thing to ask you : believe in me, trust me. 
Should all the world vilify and belie me, 
could you keep your faith in me ? '' And 
at the very first trial she had collapsed. 

** Perhaps it is merely the invention 
of some reporter of Mr. Grimstone's," 
she told herself. (Oh, forlorn hope ! ) " I 
remember Vogel telling me they put 
most ridiculous paragraphs in papers just 
after the season was over, because they 
must fill up with something." Then the 
little sense that had not been scattered 
by the shock reminded her that this did 
not happen to be the " off season." The 
season was dying a sparkling, brilliant 
death. ^^Then," she said, clenching her 
hands with one last effort to defy convic- 
tion, " I know what this means. For his 
own reasons, he could not tell me what 
he meant to do. But he has engaged him- 
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self to that girl to gain time, to persuade 
Lord Belmont lie has no other thoughts. 
It is a subterfuge. He must have alluded 
to that when he said, * If the whole world 
were to speak ill of him.' " 

Then she cowered, and hid her face 
in the piUow. Poor child! She could 
not believe these, the frail suggestions 
of desperation. They were as smoke 
from the conflagration of contending 
passions, and vanished as they arose. 

" I cannot bear it ! " she cried, rising 
in a sudden fury. " Why should I ? 
There is but one thing to be done — ^to 
go to him at once ! " 

She flew to a side-table, snatched a 
Bradshaw from its place among a 
pile of books, and eagerly turned the 
leaves. Thank God 1 there was a train 
to-night at midnight ; to-morrow she 
could face him. What mattered the 
whole world to her at this moment? 
What were reputation, friendship, con- 
sideration to her if Clifford were false? 
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Her watch pointed to eleven; as she 
glanced at the dial a neighbouring church 
clock, slowly and leisurely — ^mockingly, 
she fancied — tolled out eleven strokes. 
She could catch the train ! She began 
wildly to strip off her gala attire, tossing 
it into a far comer ; then she took down 
a black dress from the wardrobe, and 
carefully arrayed herseK in this and a 
dark travelling-cloak. All her fair hair 
brushed back under a close straw bonnet, 
and there was a complete metamorphosis. 
Now for the means for this midnight 
journey. The smallest key of her bunch 
was fitted to the lock of her jewel-case. 
It would not turn ! If this leathern box 
refused to open, she could not go. She 
rattled and shook it in desperation. At 
last the key turned suddenly, and she 
grasped the little netted purse, her 
mother's parting gift, that contained five 
sovereigns, the sum total of weeks of 
self-denial. ** Put it aside for an emer- 
gency, darling ' ' (the kind low voice that 
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said those words, she could hear it now) ; 
*^ in this world we never know what may 
happen." Oh, poor, poor mother ! 

She was eagerly tying on a thick black 
veil, when she remembered Miss Helme. 
It would be too cruel to leave her with- 
out a word of explanation. She snatched 
a sheet from the blotting-case, wrote — 

" I have just had terrible news from 

home, and leave Paris to-night. Forgive 

me if this causes you trouble, but I cannot 

wait. I shall not return. 

'^ Althea." 

and hastily fastening the sheet with a 
wafer and directing it, she cautiously 
slipped it under Miss Holme's door, as 
she went on tiptoe down the stairs. How 
they creaked! But the household were 
still about, although she met no one in 
the lighted hall. The white Pomeranian 
was asleep on a mat as she passed out. 

Into the dark street — for this narrow 
arm thrown out by a boulevard was never 
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brightly lighted. . . . She had no luggage^ 
so she almost ran tiU she met a cab. This 
she hailed, and a quarter of an hour 
before the train started she had taken her 
through ticket to London. 

Dashing off through the black night 
was a rehef. If only she could have been 
alone ! But opposite her were a jaunty 
French officer, who continually shot stray 
glances of conscious inquiry towards the 
still, veiled figure in the corner, and a 
gouty old Englishman, who seemed to 
find it impossible to settle down, and who 
was continually asking for items of invalid 
paraphernalia which his patient wife pro- 
ceeded to search for, but rarely to find, 
without much routing and sifting of the 
contents of her many bags and reticules. 

The other two occupants of the carriage 
were middle-aged French ladies, whose 
time was pretty well occupied by bowing 
in answer to the continual apologies of 
the gouty old gentleman's complaisant 
spouse. 
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Thea cleared the film from the side 
window and gazed out. The train 
rattled steadily on through a land of 
shadows. Here crouched a clump of dark 
mysterious forms (perhaps, seen by day- 
light, a brightly green copse) ; anon came 
a clinging group of weird trees, twisting 
their black boughs towards heaven as if in 
strained entreaty. The houses cowered 
into the hollows; the stars twinkled 
coldly and sternly in the clear dark sky. 
This was nature without the sun. To 
Althea it seemed an ominous figure of 
life without love. 

By the time they reached the coast, 
and chill, salt air crept in through the 
crevices, the officer dozed, the French 
ladies were at least meditating with their 
eyes shut, and the measured snoring of 
the gouty gentleman had emboldened his 
tired wife to snatch a short repose from 
her labours. Only, as dark grey suc- 
ceeded to the blackness outside, and pale 
streaks in the dull sky suggested that 
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morning, if not actually arriving, was not 
far oflf, were Thea's eyes still watchful, 
still alert to recognizing the next suffer- 
ing. She contrived to be the first out 
of the compartment, the first on board. 
Burning with the fever of mental agita- 
tion, she welcomed rather than shunned 
the chill sea mist. She went to a corner 
near the wheel, and cowered upon a coil 
of rope — ^unnoticed while the starting 
of the mail-boat was imminent, while 
the funnels roared, while the passengers 
hurried below to secure the most com- 
fortable places. But when the sturdy 
little vessel was ploughing the waves, the 
captain, the man at the wheel, and a 
sailor all in tarpaulin, the only occu- 
pants of the deck — Thea was noticed. 
A rosy old French saUor saw the motion- 
less figure, and, as if by chance investi- 
gating the spot, felt sure it was a girl, 
and a young, unprotected girl. Ah ! it 
made him think of his little Jeanne at 
home — ^little Jeanne, who was just seven- 
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teen, with the red cheeks and the bright 
eyes. How dreadful if his little Jeanne 
were left alone and unprotected on board 
a mail steamer! He must address this 
lady. Accordingly, Thea heard a respect- 
ful voice apostrophizing her as " Made- 
moiselle," and suggesting that she should 
go below, where it was dry and warm. 

Thea thanked him, but said, '^ No ; she 
liked the damp and the cold." Upon 
which the old sailor took another turn 
upon deck, considerably concerned, and 
cogitating; his cogitations ending with 
his hauling out some tarpaulins, bor- 
rowing a couple of rugs from the steward, 
and urging the cook to have his hot 
coffee ready early. Then Thea, crouch- 
ing in her abject misery, saw some one 
approach through the mist, felt herself 
wrapped in warm wraps, carefully ad- 
justed by horny hands, and heard a rough, 
kindly voice urging her in broken English 
to go below; the stewardess would take 
great care of her. 
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But she felt as if in enmity with her 
kind. So she stayed, watching the waves 
leaping through the mist like half-re- 
vealed ghosts ; and when the vessel ar- 
rived at Dover, she hurried out like a 
hunted creature, shunning the sun, whose 
full rays were dispelling the fog, and 
huddling herself into a corner of a first- 
class carriage. 

Back in England again! Her Paris 
experiences seemed to her past and gone 
as a dream. Her thoughts and feelings 
were condensed, and could be expressed 
in one word — Clifford. 

The train sped slowly on. Bright 
scenes-viUages, fields ; tender hops just 
beginning to curl around their poles ; 
green woods ; rich banks a mass of yellow 
primroses; woodcutters thinning the 
copses; young calves tottering out of 
farmyards ; lambs bleating in the fields ; 
colts kicking by their sober mothers as 
the train fled by — ^her cold gaze rested 
on all, as the moon looks upon the earth's 
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warm, stirring life, with an immovable, 
apathetic stare. 

The sun glared upon the fair lands 
through which they passed ; then it red- 
dened, sobered, and when the train 
steamed into the London terminus, it was 
afternoon. 

Dimly, vaguely, she had felt that she 
should not seek CliflFord till dusk. But, 
issuing into the noisy turmoil of busy 
London, hustled by hurrying passengers, 
meeting the casual chill glances of eyes 
intently eager upon that in which she had 
no part, an awful loneliness seized upon 
her, a feeling of isolation, as if some ban 
were upon her. There was no home for 
her in this densely populated city, no 
friend she could seek. Many a weak 
nature has succumbed to the first ex- 
perience of stranger-hood ; to Althea it 
brought a nervous terror, an instinct to 
find a hiding-place from the crowd, a 
refage somewhere. What the sight of a 
familiar form, the pressure of a kindly 
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hand, the sound of a well-known voice, 
would have been to her now ! 

As she slowly left the station-yard, she 
was hailed by several drivers of dingy 
cabs. At first she shook her head ; then 
the thought arose, all dazed as she was, 
Where was she to find Chfford ? She 
remembered the name of his club. Then 
she hailed a fly better looking than the 
rest, and directed the man to drive there. 

*^ Yes, miss," said the driver, shutting 
the door with an odious stare of fami- 
liarity. Then he drove leisurely through 
the city, down Meet Street, and into Pall 
Mall — the buildings, the streets, the pas- 
sengers dazzling her weary, aching eyes 
hke a shifting kaleidoscope. The vehicle 
came to a sudden stop before a big build- 
ing with huge windows. ** Here you are, 
miss," said the cabman, looking back at 
her through the front windows of the cab, 
and without offering to move. 

She tried to open the door ; the handle 
was stiff. A gentleman leisurely de- 
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scending the wide steps of the entrance 
hastened to assist her. A young, delicate 
girl, her beautiful face distorted with 
anguish, driving up to the Club in broad 
dayUght ! ** Can I assist you, madam ? " 
said the owner of a simple manly face, 
with a respectful bow. 

" Mr. Clifford," stammered Thea, with 
a sinking heart. " Is he here ? I wanted 
to see him." 

" I will inquire," said the young man, 
gravely. And he leapt up the steps, dis- 
appeared, and came running down after a 
moment to tell her Mr. CUfford was not 
there. **But were he here, you could 
hardly see him," he added, in a low yet 
kindly voice. " If you must see him, I 
should advise you to go to his chambers 
in the Albany ; but if you could possibly 
wait, you would be more certain to find 
him by sending for him to come to 
you." 

** But I cannot wait," said Thea ; 
" thank you, all the same. Where did 
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you say — the Albany ? " She was putting 
out her head to tell the driver, when her 
stranger friend quietly waved her back, 

** I will explain to the coachman," he 
said ; which he did in a quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, lifting his hat deferentially as 
the cabman drove oflf. 

" I never should have credited Clifford 
with being that sort of a fellow," was the 
reflection of this one of Clifford's ac- 
quaintances. " There was terrible trouble 
in that pretty face. Quite a lady, too. 
What a pity ! " 

He shook his head, and by no means 
wished himself in CUfford's place; al- 
though Clifford's fortunate future had 
been discussed, not without envy, that 
very day by some younger sons at the 
club, who thought Lady Maud the " most 
beautiful girl in London." 

'' Is this it ? " cried Althea. The cab- 
driver pulled up in front of some railings, 
before a low entrance leading to a long 
court. 
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" Yes, miss, this is the Halbany. And 
my fare's four shillings, if you please." 

He stood at the open door, looking 
sternly at vacancy, while Thea glanced in 
her purse. She had given no thought 
to foreign or English change; she had 
English sovereigns, but no silver except 
francs. 

" You can change me a sovereign ? " 

The cabman was doubtful, but at last 
found twelve shillings. Not a penny 
more. So Thea paid dearly for her drive. 
What did she care ? Her voice failed her 
when she accosted the porter, who was 
leaning back in a huge chair in his Uttle 
open lodge, reading a newspaper, and 
asked for Mr. Clifford. 

** There are two Mr. Cliffords a-living 
here," said the porter — ** Mr. Wendover 
Clifford and Mr. John Stuart Clifford; 
and if the continu-al confusion occasioned 
by them two gen'lemen having of the 
same fam'ly name ain't enough to dis- 
trac' any porter, let alone one as hoccu- 
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pies my responsible position, my name 
ain't Josh Simmons, as it is. Now, which 
o' them genlemen are you a-lookin' 
after? Why, I needn't 'ave asked." (Al- 
thea had blushed crimson.) '* The young 
un, in corse. Well, he ain't in. You're 
just ten minutes too late. It ain't seven 
minutes ago" (glancing at an old clock 
with a dirty white face that hung over 
his chair) " that I see him with my own 
eyes stop in that doorway, and scratch a 
match on the 'eel of his boot to light his 
cigar. Will he be back again? Well, 
the Lord only knows them young gen'le- 
men's movements. If it 'ad ha' been the 
other y now, I might ha' told you. For 
them as walks lame don't in a general 
way walk far. But don't you go for a- 
distressin' of yourself. That's what I 
always sez to the young gals as comes 
a-flying off 'ere after the gents. ^ It ain't 
no manner o' use for to come a-worritin' 
on em, my dears,' sez I. * And if you 
won't take my advice, an' keep quiet, 
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you'll lam that Josh Simmons giv you 
the straight tip when it's too late." 

Thea, horrified, staring at the garrulous 
porter, gave a little sob, and instinctively 
extended her hand for support. Then she 
leant against the wall. *^I am a friend 
of Mr. Clifford's, of the family," she 
said, trying to rally herself into dig- 
nity; but this nervous trembling, this 
horrible feeling that the world must be 
going to pieces, prevented the smallest 
effort at self-control. 

*^ Don't take offence, miss I Lor' bless 
yer. Josh Simmons don't mean no 
offence. Why, I've got gals of my own, 
just yer own age. And gals will have 
sweethearts — ^it's their natur to. Now, 
don't you go for to take on 'cos you haven't 
found your gen'leman the fust time as 
you've come after 'im. I won't split on 
yer — you're a deal too Uke my poor Polly, 
my eldest gal, as died in a deep decline 
last Christmas. Not I. You come back 
between five and six, just when it's dusk. 
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Them young gents mostly tnrn in then 
to dress for their hevening entertain- 
ments. Then I'll show you the way, 
and mayhap, being (as you says your- 
self) a friend of the fam'ly, he'll see 
you." 

The homely good-nature of the well- 
meaning porter balanced the bitter hu- 
miliation each word had driven into 
Thea's heart. Since she left the hotel, 
she knew herself in a false position. 
'' Only he can right me," she had men- 
tally cried in desperation — ** hCj who has 
brought me to this ! " 

She went away from that entrance that 
she must pass before she could see him. 
It was three o'clock. There were two 
hours to be spent before she could know 
her fate. To eat — ^to recoup her physical 
force, did not occur to her. The bright 
sunshine, the carriages fall of beautifully 
dressed women, the gay shops — all were 
to her like the mocking delusions of 
delirium. She asked a policeman for the 
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nearest park, and made her way thither. 
It was the Green Park. She cowered in 
the empty comer of a seat and waited. 

The rush and roar of the world of 
fashion streaming through Piccadilly was 
behind her. Spread before her tired eyes 
were green enclosures, where forlorn- 
looking, blackened sheep were quietly 
feeding. Close by her, dirty little chil- 
dren were shrilly uttering their gutter 
jargon, while they played with loose 
stones collected from the paths. 

First the sun glowed dully, redly, on 
the scene. Then it was as if the park 
were veiled, shrouded, in pale grey. The 
children gradually disappeared. The foot- 
passengers crossing the park were few 
and far between. There were luUs be- 
tween the dull reverberations of vehicles. 

She glanced at her watch. It was ten 
minutes to six. Slowly, and stiffened by 
fatigue, she made her way back to the 
Albany. 

The old porter nodded to her. " If you 
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make haste along to the last 'ouse but 
one on the left side, I expect you'll find 
him in. He come back an hour ago. 
Don't forget — ^last 'ouse on the left, the 
fust floor." 

It was growing dusk as she entered the 
doorway of the house and trembUngly 
made her way up the stone staircase. A 
boy shouldering an empty basket, coming 
down, looked curiously at her. The door 
of the first-floor chambers stood open. 
Through a darkened hall to the right she 
could see a half-open door. Light came 
streaming through this, and she heard a 
voice, Clifford's, speaking to his valet. 
Before she knew what she was doing, a 
sudden frenzy of despair, love, fear, hope, 
seized her, and she gUded across the dark 
hall and knocked at the panel. 

An inner door shut. Footsteps crossed 
the floor, and some one opened the door 
at which she had knocked, saying, " What 
is it?" 

It was Clifford. He had just finished 
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dressing, and had his perfumed handker- 
chief in his hand. He had been in good 
spirits all day ; presently Lord Belmont 
was to dine with him. Thea had been 
less in his thoughts than usual ; now she 
stood before him, pale, wild. 

" Good God ! what is the matter? " he 
cried. First he recoiled, half-stunned 
with surprise ; then he awoke to the situ- 
ation, drew her quickly into the room, 
and cautiously turned the key. '^ How 
did you come ? " he asked in a low voice. 
'* Heavens ! if you should be seen ! What 
has happened ? But here — wait while I 
see if the next room is clear ; you must 
not stay here I " 

It was his dressing-room. The candles 
were ahght upon the dressing-table, which 
was strewn with ivory brushes and per- 
fumery. He went into the next room, 
then came back and led her in. He was 
pale ; for the first minute he had thought 
she was mad. 

" How did you come in ? " 
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'' The door was open." She gasped 
rather than spoke. 

"And how you are trembling! What 
shall I do with yon ? Why conld yon not 
wait ? I would have come to you directly 
if you had sent. Do you know I expect 
Lord Belmont at any moment ? Do you 
know if he were to see you here, you 
would be lost in his eyes ? " 

She glanced at the dinner- table ar- 
ranged for two persons, the candlelight 
faUing upon the deKcate bouquets in 
the silver vases, on the piles of choice 
fruit. 

" I do not care for Lord Belmont ! " 
she cried. " I care for nothing, except 
for one word from you. Oh, tell me it 
is false ! " she^ clamoured, unconsciously 
seizing his hand and clasping it ; " tell 
me it is a cruel lie ! " 

" A lie ? What is a he ? " He began 
to know what had happened now. 

" That you are — ^to be — married — to 
Lady Maud 1 " It was as if her soul had 
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leapt to the surface, so passionate were 
those words, so intense was the look in 
her eyes as she fixed them upon him in 
an ecstasy of suspense. 

He dropped her hand and turned away. 

She gave one soh, then was still. The 
blow had fallen. All was over. " I must 
go," she said slowly, as if in a dream; 
^^I must go." She tottered towards the 
door. The room seemed suddenly to be 
growing very dark. 

"If you could have trusted me," he 
said, turning upon her fiercely — " trusted 
me as you boasted you could trust — I 
could have told you the whole story long 
ago; I could have consulted with you 
what to do. But I felt (and I was right) 
you were only a woman, after all. I dared 
not ; and now it is too late'^ 

She turned and looked at him, a look 
so fall of love and despair that he went 
to her and begged her to forgive him. 

" Don't listen to anything I eay.. I feel 

maddened," he said. " I have lost you, 
VOL. m. 54 
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and it is better to bear when I don't 
think it is my own fault. Thea, dear 

Thea " Then he stopped suddenly, 

his hand on her wrist. " Hush ! " he said. 

The outer door shut. A voice was 
saying, " Don't trouble to announce me, 
my good Giovanni." 

It was Lord Belmont. 

Clifford slipped the bolt in the door. 
Lord Belmont tried the handle, then gave 
it up, evidently intending to find his host 
by passing through the sitting-room 
adjoining. "Follow me," said Clifford,, 
desperately, "quickly; I wiU let you out," 
and he was slipping back the bolt. But 
as ill luck would have it, the bolt was 
unused, therefore rusty, and Clifford's 
nervous hand had violently jerked it inta 
its place. It would not move. 

" Where are you, my dear boy ? " His 
lordship spoke in his airy, jocose way 
as he came through the next room.. 
"Oh! ..." He stood in the doorway a 
moment, then instantly retreated. 
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The bolt flew back with a jerk. Cliflford 
hurried Thea across the hall. "I will 
see you to-morrow at * The Eetreat/ " he 
said. " Hasten back, and not one word to 
Miss Helme that you have been here ! " 
(He never dreamt that Thea had rushed 
to him, alone.) 

The door closed behind her. She went 
staggering down the dimly Ughted stone 
staircase, as if in some terrible dream, 
feeHng sickened, faint, as from some 
crushing blow. It was not the j&rst time 
she had felt cast out, abandoned by 
Clifford. How was it ? As she cowered 
into a comer to avoid a man who was 
coming up, she remembered. It was at 
Elfield, long ago. She dreamt she was in 
a maze, wandering, lost, and that she 
came upon a stone statue of Clifford — 
a statue which, when she approached, 
raised its arm and struck her to the 
ground. She gave a sigh, a shudder. 
The man heard the rustle in the corner, 
and paused. 
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* * Thea ! ' ' cried a familiar voice . * ^ Thea, 
^hat brings you here ? " 

Unconscions of the alarm and conster- 
nation in the somewhat stem exclamation, 
she feU fainting into the arms which 
anxiously and promptly saved her from 
falling upon the stones. 

*^ Oh, Jack, dear Jack, take me away ! 
take me away ! " Then she clung to him, 
as one drowning in the flood to a brave 
swimmer. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

" THE PEACE OP GOD." 

Thea clung to Jack ; everything seemed 
to her to be swimming romid. Startled as 
he had been, concerned as he felt to find 
her here, thus — ^he was strong enough 
to rally his energies and think what was 
best to be done. The letter containing 
the news that Sir Kobert Manners was 
dying and wished to see CUflford — which 
he had been commissioned to deUver — 
must rest in his pocket a while. Althea, 
fainting, dying perhaps, was paramount. 
He half Lifted, half supported her into the 
open. 

"How do you feel now?" he then 
asked. In the half-Kght she was paUid 
as a corpse. " Dearest, my own Thea, 
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can you walk just a few steps, or must I 
carry you? You are safe with me. I 
will take care of you ! " 

The warm, well-known voice, the 
young strength supporting her, seemed 
to hold her waning life. 

" I can walk, ' ' she said faintly. * ' I shall 
be quite well directly ; only. Jack, I am 
BO tired. I came all the way from Paris 
to-day/' 

** To-day, dear?" asked Jack, as her 
head drooped upon his shoulders. " How 
could that be ? " 

She rallied herself. "Yesterday, of 
course, it must have been ; only I have 
not slept, you know. Oh, that dreadful 
crossing ! " (with a shudder). 

"We will talk of this by-and-by,'' 
said the young fellow, outwardly calm, 
inwardly boiling with raging resentment 
against the one he felt to be the real 
culprit. " Now, all we have to think of 
is to take care of you. You won't mind 
coming to my old nurse's house, will you. 
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Thea? You remember Nana, who used 
to take us walks — ^who married and went 
to London ? I am stopping there — she 
lets lodgings. It is too late to go home 
to EMeld to-night; will you trust your- 
seK with me? " 

She smiled a faint assent. They were 
out of the " accursed hole," as Jack 
inwardly designated the innocent avenue 
of bachelor residences, and in the open 
street. He hailed a cab, directed the man 
where to drive, then almost lifted Thea 
into the vehicle. The crazy cab rattled 
over the stones. As gleams from the 
gas-lamps danced upon the pale face 
beside him. Jack's heart misgave him* 
So wan, so thin ! had the world crushed 
their frail flower beyond recall? *' God 
grant not 1 " he murmured — more an 
assertion than a prayer. Then the cab 
stopped at a small house in a quiet 
street. He sprang out, opened the street- 
door with his latch-key, and loudly called 
^'Mrs. Gray." 
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A comfortable figure came hurrying out. 

'* It is Miss Biron. You remember Miss 
Thea, Nana? I found her ill; you and 
I must take care of her till she can be 
taken home." 

"Dear, dearV^ Soft womanly hands 
supported Althea while Jack paid the 
cabman ; — a kindly feminine voice cooed 
little caressing exclamations of concern 
as he supported her into the house. 

After one glance at a cheerful, Ughted 
parlour, all seemed a blank to Thea. She 
was unconscious of the care with which 
these two, Jack and the nurse who 
had been his boyhood's deputy-mother, 
loosened her wrappings, laid her with 
her head low, poured brandy between 
her cold lips. She only felt, as she 
slowly came back from the somewhat 
giddy calm of a distant pinnacle wrapt 
in cloud, that, although seeing, hearing, 
and feeling were acutely painful and dis- 
tressing, she was safe. 

Gradually she revived, and her eyes 
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rested upon Mrs. Gray's calm, contented 
face, so plump and pink and soft, 
framed by bands of grey hair smoothly 
stowed away under a soft cap. She 
recognized the kind blue eyes she had 
thought so pretty in "Jack's Nana" 
long ago. It was like leaving grown- 
up-hood to be a child again. "Just for 
a little while," she pleadingly said, 
murmuring her thoughts. 

Jack, in the darkened comer beside 
her, looked his anxiety. " Nana," who 
had partly known, partly guessed, the 
«tory of these two — seemed grave. Then 
they conversed in a low tone. It was 
speedily arranged that Thea should sleep 
in Jack's room (separated from the par- 
lour by folding-doors), and that Mrs. 
Gray would pass the night on a sofa at 
her side. 

" Lor' bless you ! William won't 
mind," said the former nurse. "Any- 
thing for you. Master Jack. AH I think 
about is where you^ll sleep." 
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Jack would sleep on the sofa in the 
parlour. **Not that I want sleep," he 
said. ** There is too much to keep me 
awake. There seems nothing hut sorrow, 

sickness, death. Ah, hy-the-hy " 

Then he gave "Nana" the undehvered 
letter to Clifford, which she undertook 
her William should take to the Alhany 
" as soon as ever he had had his supper." 

Made to swallow food, caressed, gently 
handled, Thea, weary, worn-out, was 
presently fast asleep in a comfortahle 
bed. When Mrs. Gray joined her for 
the night, she went back to comfort 
Jack with the assurance that Miss Biroa 
was **fast as any baby." "Somewhat 
like you used to sleep. Master Jack, after 
a long day in the hay-field. I couldn't 
say more than that." 

At least there was one comfort, thought 
Jack, one gleam in this blackness of 
dark doubt. He had almost miraculously 
met the girl he loved, just when she 
wanted help most. And doubt of Thea ? 
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A.S he turned down the gas and made np 
the fire with some of the wood (old trees 
in the park, which Sir Robert gave to 
his tenants and their relations for the 
fetching)^ he utterly repudiated that idea. 
It was this man, this Clifford, who had 
been the serpent in their Eden. As he 
thought of him, he could not bear to 
sit still, watching the flames leap about 
the crackling wood. The thought would 
arise — that Clifford should be as that log, 
and at the mercy of the flames of his 
revenge ! 

He got up and looked out of window. 
The street was still, the houses wrapped 
in shadow ; it was silent, solemn night. 
It was as if a hand had been laid 
upon his angry heart, as if some voice 
h^ warned 1Sa_" Vengeance i. mine ; 
J will repay." 

"Yet he stole her love, and has cast 
it into the dirt ! " thought the young 
man, his forehead pressed to the cool 
window-pane. How he had suffered! 
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The shattered hope; that terrible inter- 
view at " The Eetreat " ; the long sore 
pain of loss, of being injured by the one 
he loved best in the world — ^^ there seems 
something unjust that such things should 
be," he mused. 

Then a reflection swept across his^^ 
mind, as some heavenly breeze. *'You 
blame the fire that has hardened the 
clay into the man?" it seemed to say. 
" What were you before ? Were you fit 
to face the world — a shapeless, unformed, 
ignorant being ? Before your love, your 
suffering, were you a man ? " 

** No," he acknowledged, bowing his 
head, and he murmured no more. Better 
to be worthy of love, and have it not, 
than to possess all coveted good, and the 
knowledge that it is unwon and unde- 
served. 

As the long hours went slowly by, he 
dismissed Clifford from his mind, and 
thought only of emergencies, of Thea. 
He had been staying in town to make 
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arrangements for his journey to Australia 
(for since the break with Thea he had 
eagerly sought an appointment abroad). 
Sir Robert — ^who, after a long talk with 
him, had seemed to understand the posi- 
tion of affairs, and appeared deeply pained 
— ^had interested himself in the matter. 
This, which was a good appointment, had 
come through Sir Eobert. There were 
his boxes in the comer, nearly packed. 
Perhaps they would be useless. He 
could not leave England while Sir Eobert 
was dying, nor while Thea was ill and 
unhappy. The opportunity must be lost. 
It mattered little, thought Jack, as he 
dozed off in his chair, blinking at the red- 
dening logs; he was master of the first 
few letters in the eternal alphabet : Learn, 
suffer, endure. These three were a clue 
to the rest, and made all things easy. 

Then he slept, unwittingly. The logs 
burnt into whiteness in the fireplace ; the 
grey, cold dawn mingled with the red gas- 
Hght. By-and-by he awoke with a start. 
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A hand was on Ms shoulder. There was 
Althea, seemingly calm, her hair smoothly 
gathered into a knot. 

^^ Mrs. Gray is asleep," she said, in low 
tones. '* I have been awake, oh, such a 
long time ! I could not bear it any longer. 
You will let me talk to you, won't you. 
Jack?" 

His beloved— tender, fragUe, framed in 
that delicate clothing which clings about 
the refined — speaking so pleadingly, then 
sitting upon the sofa and clasping her 
thin hands upon her knee ! 

" My dear, anything you like ; any- 
thing that will comfort you." 

" It will comfort me to tell you every- 
thing. Jack." Then she slid down and 
crouched upon the ground. 

" Let me make up the fire fiirst " (haul- 
ing a big log from the basket). "Why, 
here is the kettle in the comer. I shall be 
able to make you some tea, Thea. Mrs, 
Gray is a good soul ; she has thought of 
it. There is the teapot on the sideboard." 
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Then Jack blinked and stifled a yawn. 
His eyelids were heavy, while all the 
objects he looked at seemed peculiarly 
light, and skipped and danced — by no 
means a rare attribute of objects to those 
who sit up at night and fall soundly 
asleep in a chair. 

" Jack, you have been so good to me ! 
Don't think hardly of me, but I feel I 
canH hear my trouble. I must kill my- 
self and end it." 

Jack was wide awake in a moment. 
''You will not kill yourself while you are 
with me," he said firmly. *'And I shall 
only leave you with your mother, Thea. 
The first thing this morning I take you 
back to Elfield. Sir Eobert is dying ; 
urgent letters were sent to you to Paris. 
No one will know but that it was this 
intelligence that brought you back so 
suddenly. Did you get those letters, by 
the way ? " 

Thea shook her head. ' Then it dropped 

upon Jack's knee, and she wept bitter 
VOL. m. 55 
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tears. Jack let her cry, only saying, 
" Poor Thea ! " and stroking her hair. 
After a while, brokenly, she told him the 
story of her love for Clifford, from be- 
ginning to end. 

*' Now you wiU hate me, of course," 
was her concluding speech. 

*^ We do not hate those whom we have 
losty'' was Jack's reply. Then he placed 
her in the one armchair, and carefaUy 
made the tea. While she was drinking 
it, he discussed this return journey to 
Elfield. "I will not conceal from you, 
dear," he said, *'that you have behaved 
badly to Miss Helme. It would scarcely 
do for you to return to 'The Eetreat,' and 
to await her there. Besides, Sir Eobert 
wants to see you at once." Then he 
insisted they should leave to catch the 
early boat. " We are both wanted at 
home," he gravely said. 

So there was another journey for Thea 
— ^this time a shorter, but a more con- 
solatory one. As she sat with Jack upon 
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deck that bright spring morning, the fresh 
breeze meeting them on its grand pro- 
gress across the quiet green Essex flats — 
the recent stirring life, with its ruling 
passion, seemed to ebb like a tide. 

Dr. Biron could be seen impatiently 
pacing the pier as the boat skirted one of 
the reaches. He had sent an urgent 
summons to Paris, to his daughter, to 
return to see Sir Eobert before he died ; 
and this was the first boat by which she 
could possibly arrive. 

Jack had insisted on her leaving ex- 
planations to him. *' Without any false- 
hoods, I can account for everything," he 
had assured her. 

" Well I oux prima donna can remember 
her old home, in spite of her triumphs," 
said i)r. Biron, as he rapturously em- 
braced her ; the dogs leaping round, the 
old groom grinning in the background — 
a group admired by the passengers on 
deck as a living picture of a " home- 
coming." " But where is the luggage, 
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my dear ? Hi ! here ! " He was about 
to hail the receding steamboat. 

** Thea left Paris in a hurry, and the 
luggage wiU come on," said Jack, quietly. 

Then they all three got into the doctor's 
dogcart, and were driving through those 
familiar lanes, the hedges ablaze with 
early may, the green corn already waving 
in the fields ; patches of sunshine dancing 
upon white road, grassy banks, flowery 
hedgerows, through the fluttering leaves 
of the arching trees above ; the salt, 
yet perfumed air gently blowing up from 
seawards, as the doctor's quick- trotting 
grey careered rapidly along. The heavy 
old thatches of the outlying cottages — 
landmarks of childhood ; that weU-re- 
membered ugly corner where the pony 
stumbled and threw Jack, while Thea's 
scampered off in fright ; this old bam, 
where they sheltered during a thunder- 
storm with " Jack's Nana," whom she 
had just left under such different cir- 
cumstances; there was pleasurable pain, 
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painful pleasure, as the old recollections, 
old impressions, rose up among the 
bitterness of Thea's real life, as a crop of 
sweet flowers springing up and veiling 
some hard, rough fruit. 

'' Steady I steady, old lady ! " The 
doctor was reining in the impetuous 
mare, as they sped up the rising ground 
that sheltered the snug white farmhouse 
where Jack lived. Jack would alight 
here. 

Thea looked back at him; the stal- 
wart figure in the grey suit had a new 
interest in her eyes. The discarded Jack 
had been her protector against the giant 
Despair. "Jackl" she said, and there 
was a world of meaning in the word. She 
looked at the plain, freckled face, with 
the thick nose and the small eyes, with 
earnest appeal. " You will see me 
through, won't you ? " 

Jack gave a warning glance. " I shall 
come down by-and-by and see how you 
are after your journey," he said. Then, 
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as the doctor checked the grey at the 
green gate of the field leading to the 
" Home Farm " (as the steward Mr. 
Manners' farm was called), he sprang 
hghtly down. 

As they drove off again, the doctor 
gave a proud, fond look at his returning 
prodigal. " We ought to have had trium- 
phal arches and all that sort of thing for 
you, Bob," he said, " coming back as 
you do, laden with laurels. (That's the 
figure of speech, isn't it ? ) And I ought 
to feel in the seventh heaven. But 1 
don't, and, what's more, I can't. I never 
felt old Death like this before. I have 
seen him clutch and smother them, 
young and old. I have grudgingly al- 
lowed the wretched thing the victory, as 
it were, when the Almighty lowered his 
thumb as the umpire used to do in the 
Eoman amphitheatres. But now that he 
has seized upon the 'headstone in the 

comer '" The fine old man choked 

his rising emotion and drew himself up. 
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"Well, we must all die," he said, with 
an eflFort that was akin to a sob. "I 
suppose it is all right. Only, you see. 
Bob, I belong to the opposite party. I 
have been fighting against Death so long, 
I can't be expected to approve his 
tactics, though I must acknowledge he 
is empowered by the state." 

Here they were coming upon the Red 
Lion, the little beerhouse on the brow 
of the hill. A man was evidently watch- 
ing for them. He came forward and 
threw up his arm. It was the landlord 
of the inn. Dr. Biron stopped. The 
round-faced, ruddy man made his homely 
apology. 

"You won't mind, doctor, I know, 'cos 
we're all so anxious. Do tell us. Maybe 
the Lord '11 spare him just a little bit 
longer?" (coaxingly). 

Several figures were clustered round 
the inn-door, mostly stoHd labourers, 
stilled to catch the doctor's words. 
Never had Dr. Biron, popular as he 
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was, been so all-iinportant as at this 
crisis. The doctor in the dog-cart, 
Thea at his side, the smoking grey in 
front, the silent groom, with folded arms, 
behind them — this equipage was the 
equipage of Fate to those soared rustic 
minds. 

** Well," said the doctor — but there 
was nothing cheery in his voice — " I 
never do give up hope till the coffin is 
ordered — do I ? I think you know that, 
Pavitt." (Pavitt's sickly wife had lately 
been at "death's door," and was con- 
valescent.) Then with a nod he drove 
down the village. 

*' It's aU over with 'im ; doctor's gi'en 
him up," was Pavitt's growling speech, 
as, his hands in his corduroys pockets, 
he slouched back to the awe-stricken 
group. "Elfield's as good as dead an' 
buried. Who'll stand by us now ? We'll 
have some new-fangled, graspin' baronite. 
There won't be no a-goin' up to the Hall 
and a-gettin' wittles free as air for them 
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as is sick. There won't be any standin' 
by us ag'in' the farmers. There won't be 
no win kin' at stray hares runnin' into 
gardins and getting caught, as serves 
them right — ^nor no nothink. Mark my 
words, when Winch goes down the street 
to ring the passin' bell for Sir Eobert — 
Elfield's dead and buried." 

With which sentiments he retreated 
within like an offended dog. And the 
little group dispersed in silence, their 
emotions merely displayed by their 
various knockings out of their clay pipes, 
by the stowage of these in their rough 
pockets, and by their gait as they strag- 
gled back to their work. For the unedu- 
cated mind is stoic in that it is given to 
suffer in silence. 

" The village looks strange, somehow," 
said Thea. " Why, there are the vans 1 " 

"Have you forgotten it is Whitsun 
Wednesday, as they call it ? " said her 
father. " Poor souls ! They came with 
their paraphernalia, as usual, last night, 
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but finding Sir Eobert was ill, nothing 
would induce them to open. There will 
be no fair this year." 

A party of gipsies annually traversed 
that part of the country, giving one day 
in early Whitsuntide to each large village 
in their beat. Sir Eobert had been their 
patron at Elfield. It pleased him to 
see the delight of the little clodhoppers 
spending the silver threepences he sowed 
among them broadcast at the booths. 
The gaiety, the rattle, seemed like happi- 
ness, and did him good. He admired the 
lithe figures of the sharp-eyed gipsies, 
who, to do them justice, held his park, 
preserves, and their living contents 
sacred. Even when, emboldened by his 
liberality, they introduced fat ladies, 
hairy children, lambs with two heads, 
and kittens with eight legs, he made 
them welcome. " A fair was an ancient 
institution," he had said, in his courtly 
way, ** and one that I consider it well 
to preserve at Elfield." Last year the 
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gingerbread and toy fair was augmented 
by a party of acrobats, whose gyrations 
he witnessed with grave appreciation. 

The vans halted and remained at a 
three-cornered grass-plat in mid-village, 
near the church and the principal inn, 
the Manners' Arms. From this spot you 
could see the chimneys of the doctor's 
white house above the cottages. The 
church spire towered aloffc close by. The 
vans were drawn up in the shade of the 
foremost elms of the avenue that led from 
the lych-gate to the church door. There 
was a prevalent air of idleness — nothing 
doing, and those villagers who were about 
seemed watching, haK expectant, like a 
crowd assembled to witness an arrival. 
The closed vans were the principal at- 
traction. Children stood about gazing 
wistfully, disconsolately, at their shut 
Paradise, and hiding the fact even from 
themselves that they mourned more for 
the lost threepences than for Sir Kobert. 

"P'raps 'twill be a grand berryin'," said 
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one little girl consolingly to a school- 
fellow, as they forced themselves away 
from the cruel fascination. 

'' Seems to me like Sunday made a 
mistake and come in the middle o' the 
week," said the other. " All muddled up, 
and no dinner at the baker's." 

There was indeed a sabbath hush, a 
quiet that instinctively oppressed children 
and animals alike. The biggest village 
dog lay dozing in a comer opposite the 
church — a comer he never acknowledged 
except on Sundays, when it was his wont 
to lie on simny summer sabbaths, snap- 
ping at the flies, but, except for this, 
resting from his week-day vigilance, and 
seemingly unconscious of church-goers, 
loafers, boys, or anything else. 

The gipsy owner of the vans leant up 
in a comer, smoking a short pipe. His 
dark, handsome wife sat on a low stool, 
her brown fingers busy among a lapful 
of flowers. Two rough-headed, bare- 
footed lads, and a ragged grey collie who 
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had lost one eye,' but saw as sharply with 
the other as with three, squatted about 
watching the process ; the dog, with his 
head cocked on one side, as eager as the 
children. Had he not accompanied them 
early that morning on their scamper 
across country, over hedges and ditches, 
to get those flowers? He gave a short 
bark every now and then, as if he knew 
all about it and greatly approved. 

As the doctor drove up, the swarthy 
gipsy put aside his pipe, and strode 
towards the dog-cart. Dr. Biron stopped. 
" Gipsy Josh," as he was called, pulled 
off his old fur cap, and, with a scrape back 
of his hobnailed boot, gave a glance of 
respectful recognition to Thea. She 
remembered " G-ipsy Josh " well, with 
his long corkscrew black ringlets (which 
she was reminded of when taken to see 
the Assyrianrelics at the British Museum) ; 
with his sharp, keen eyes set like black 
diamonds in white enamel, that vied in 
glittering whiteness with his doglike 
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teeth; with the curious gipsy manner, 
haK royal, half savage. 

"You'll excuse me, doctor, but how's 
the old gentleman ? " 

" Going — going, Josh." 

Then they both looked aside — the 
doctor towards the calm blue above, the 
gipsy towards the green graves just 
visible beyond the churchyard fence. 

"Ah! 'tis a sorry business." "Gipsy 
Josh " gave a sigh that inflated his huge 
chest. " 'Twill take the wind out of our 
sails for the week, doctor. Not that we 
complain, wife and I. We don't lack 
for gratefulness, for all the bad name folks 
give us. The old gentleman has been 
good to us, and now he's down on his 
luck, so are we. We won't make much 
a-fairing this year, doctor. Wife was at 
the cards last night," he added, in a 
half- whisper, " and if you could have 
seen them cards, doctor! We weren't 
never so puzzled in our lives. There was 
death, plain and sure enough; but it 
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wasn't death in the usual way. There 
was something mixed up in it. There 
was ill luck to some, good fortune to 
others ; but which was which we couldn't 
make out for the life of us. Ah ! here's 
wife coming up. You'll excuse me, 
doctor, but them boys of ours was up and 
out with the lark this morning, scouriQg 
the country for jflowers. They sez to 
mother overnight, * Th' old gentleman 
was a boy onst, weren't he, mother ? ' 
and in corse she sez, 'Yes, he was.' 
* Then, as he can't be a boy no more, nor 
run across the fields, he'd like to have 
summat out of the fields a-brought to 
him, wouldn't he, mother?' In corse 
their mother sez, ' Yes.' So up them boys 
were and out with old Eag, the colUe 
yonder, and came in a-sweatin' like mad 
to their breakfas', with their arms full o' 
flowers." 

*' Good mornin' to you, miss, and many 
on 'em." The gipsy's wife, with profusion 
of smiles, advanced towards the dog-cart. 
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" The lads tlionglit th' old gentleman 
might like some field flowers. Would 
you, like a pretty lady, take 'em to 
him?" 

The bouquet was made with the rare 
taste and knowledge of Nature that seems 
to belong as if by right to those of her 
offspring who nestle in her bosom, weakly 
defying her master. Civilization. Thea 
held it carefully, promising to take it and 
explain the gift to Sir Kobert that very 
afternoon. Then the gipsies made their 
obeisances, and the impatient grey sprang 
on. They darted dangerously round the 
sharp corner of the doctor's stable-yard, 
and in a moment Thea was in her mother's 
arms. 

How protecting, how warm, was that 
embrace ! '* Darling I " said Mrs. Biron. 
Then she took her hand quietly, and they 
went in, past the smiling maids in their 
neat dress and white caps and aprons — 
along the narrow entry, under the wooden 
cages of cooing doves, the spaniel and 
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the Skye leaping and jumping and turning 
over and over in their excitement — into 
the old low-ceilinged parlour, with its 
quaint, neat furniture, its garden of plants 
in the long bay window, its round mirror 
surmounted by a fiery golden eagle, which 
reflected the room oddly, grotesquely. 

There was the subtle perfume con- 
nected with home. As Thea and her 
mother sat side by side, it crept around 
her hke a coming calm. There* was the 
gentle mother face, qiiiet and tender. 

" You look a little pale, dear, but you 
wiU soon be better. Now, come upstairs 
and take off your things." 

She might have been away but for a 
day, on some visit. Nothing could have 
been better for Althea than this com- 
posure, this taking things for granted. 
As her mother went about, raising the 
Venetian blind, shaking and hanging up 
her cloak, folding her bonnet-strings, 
Thea felt like some one mad suddenly 

resuming sanity — the past, the passionate 
VOL. m. 56 
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love, the exciting scenes, some frightfal, 
overwhelming dream; this, now, actual 
reality. 

^* Mother, mother, you were quite right 
about the world ! ' ' she suddenly said. 

"You shall tell me everything when 
you are rested, darling," said her mother. 

Then she took her below, and made her 
lie on the sofa till luncheon- time, talking 
mostly of Sir Kobert, to whom Dr. Biron 
had gone. 

"I am so thankful the letters arrived 
so punctually, and that you came so 
soon ! " said Mrs. Biron, in her innocence. 

Then the doctor came in, troubled, 
grave, saying that Sir Eobert had revived, 
but that if Thea wanted to see him, she 
must hasten. " I cannot understand this 
feverish desire to see you. Bob," he 
added. " There is something on his mind, 
that is evident." 

Hastily Thea tied on her bonnet, and 
went out through the garden to reach 
the Hall by the short cut across the 
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fields. Last time she had been here, the 
laurels were laden with snow, the shrubs 
and plants were shapeless mounds in the 
white waste. Now, the flower-beds were 
gay in the sunshine, the late fruit- 
blossom still clung to the trees, the buds 
were bursting on the rose-bushes. As 
she passed along the sunny gravel walk, 
the little gate that led into the fields was 
almost hidden by the foliage. No prun- 
ing-knife had been busy about the well- 
known trees, as Fate had been busy about 
her life. The Ulaos spread luxuriously 
where they willed, the laburnum had 
thrown out new golden arms that drooped 
over the path, and the trunk of the old 
walnut tree was. almost hidden by its 
spreading leaves. 

But this was not the time to linger 
dreamily over memories. She merely 
glanced here and there, recognizing 
favourite spots, favourite trees and plants ; 
then sped rapidly across the fields, through 
the gaps in the hedges, till she crept 
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through the park fence where it was 
broken, and startled a couchant herd of 
deer under the big trees. The old red 
Hall stood against the blue sky, un- 
changed. A birth or a death within that 
red pile, what mattered it ? A chip to a 
corner brick seemed of far greater import- 
ance to the edifice. A bird's nest behind 
one of the castellated chimneys might tell 
upon the roof, dislodging mortar or brick- 
work, but the coming and passing of 
human souls could not affect that earthly 
casket, made though it was by human 
hands. 

A few rooks flew cawing overhead, as 
Thea pulled the clanging visitor's bell at 
the great entrance. The peal echoed 
within in the deep silence. How still it 
was 1 A faint awe of death stole over her, 
as she gazed across the green slope of the 
park towards the dark shrubbery, where a 
white object glimmered upon the dense 
background — the mausoleum of a favourite 
dog. 
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Footsteps clattered within. The door 
opened rustily, as if remonstrating. A 
man-servant said, " My lady is expecting 
you, miss." Then Lady Manners' maid 
came hastening down the broad old stairs 
(if the utmost gentle hurry in Elfield 
Hall could be called haste), and in a low 
voice asked Thea if she would object to 
come to Sir Eobert at once; my lady 
was in his room. 

Thea followed the quiet woman, who 
stepped cautiously, almost wincing as 
some old board creaked at her light foot- 
step, along the picture-gallery, through a 
corridor. 

*^ You must expect to see a change in 
him, miss," she whispered, as she opened 
a door, and Thea found herself in Sir 
Eobert's bedchamber. 

A square, high room, oaken panelled. 
In the centre of the wall, opposite the 
door, a lofty, carved oaken four-post bed- 
stead, with embroidered curtains pendent 
beneath the heavy cornice. To the right 
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a bay window, through which great 
streams of sunshine fell upon the floor. 
Lady Manners, who had been sitting at 
the bedside, came forward and grasped 
Thea's hand. Her poor eyes were 
swollen and bleared. Tears sprang from 
under the red lids, as she suppressed her 
emotion, still clasping the young hand. 

*' Is it not very light for him ? " asked 
Thea. The sun-rays screened the still 
form upon the bed from her. 

" My dear ! he is hlind^^ whispered 
Lady Manners. *^ And he is so patient ! 
It is so dreadful ! To think he wiU never 
see me any more, nor the dogs, nor you, 
nor anything!" She gave a piteous 
sob. 

Thea glanced at the field nosegay, the 
little gipsies' offering; it was useless — ■ 
according to human estimate, lost. 

" Who is that ? " said a quiet, shadowy 
voice that seemed to come from afar. 

"Go to him, dear; go to him," said 
Lady Manners, brokenly. *'And take 
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him the flowers. Tell him ahout them, 
poor, poor dear ! ' ' 

Thea went through the sunbeams into 
the shadow. ^ There she stood, transfixed, 
staring at the grand, marble face on the 
pillows. This — the carved, beautiful effigy 
with a holy, patient smile set upon his 
lips, with large clear eyes seemingly watch- 
ing some spot beyond the region of sight 
with loving awe — the well-known, cheery, 
bright old face of Sir Eobert Manners? 
The girl's very soul felt a shock, as of one 
suddenly realizing the infinite. 

The pale hands were Ijdng, as if already 
dead, upon the coverlet, and nestled 
against one arm lay two spaniels. One 
looked piteously up at its strangely altered 
master as Thea approached the bed. 
The other fluffy black-and-tan creature 
wriggled, stared at her with great glassy 
eyes, and, showing its tiny white teeth, 
gave a piteous whine, almost human in 
its plaint — '^Have you come to mourn 
with us?'' 
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**He likes to have them there," said 
Lady Manners, speaking with a feeble 
cheerfulness intended for Sir Kobert's 
sharpened hearing. " They keep him 
warm, poor little dears. — My love, this is 
Miss Biron (little Althea, you know) come 
to see yon." 

An eager expression flitted across the 
dying face. "I cannot see yon, my 
dear," said the shadowy voice. *^ I am 
blind. Will you take my hand ? " 

** Go and sit by him," whispered Lady 
Manners. " He has so wished to see 
you." 

Meanwhile Thea gently took the limp, 
cool fingers in hers. There was the ghost 
of a pressure upon her warm, living hand. 
Then she sat down in a tall, prie-dieu 
chair close by, pointed out by Lady 
Manners, who went across to the further 
comer by the window, and wept. 

As Thea sat down. Sir Eobert asked, 
with a sudden flicker of his old courtly 
manner, whether he might have his 
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** cordial." "You know, my dear," he 
added, " if I oannot see our little friend, 
I should like to be able to talk to her." 

" Certainly, dear." Then, between 
them. Lady Manners and Thea adminis- 
tered the last stimulant allowed to 
passengers out of life. The warm fluid 
was swallowed with an ominous rattle. 

" I want you to look at a picture, my 
dear," said Sir Eobert, in a more living 
voice. — " My love, let Miss Biron see my 
picture ! " 

Then he evidently listened intently 
while Lady Manners showed Thea a 
picture put away on an easel in a comer. 

" We put it here when the blindness 
came on," she whispered. " Before that, 
he had it close to his bed, and it seemed 
such a comfort to him — ^he would lie and 
look at it for hours." 

It was a French oil-painting, the sub- 
ject " The Good Shepherd." Christ, in 
a white but blood-stained garb, stood, 
the centre of a group of struggling sheep, 
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a wounded lamb in his arms. The holy 
eyes were fixed upon the frightened crowd 
of scared, wooUy creatures with an in- 
effable look of powerful love. In the far 
distance prowled a baffled, disconsolate 
wolf. 

" Do you like it, my dear ? Come here, 
and I will tell you why I did. I think it 
is so beautiful that we are compared to 
sheep — struggling things, that follow each 
other without knowing why. When I 
looked at that picture, I felt sure that the 
Almighty meant me to understand that I 
have been more silly than wicked. * All 
we, like sheep, have gone astray,' because 
we don't understand^ you see. We copy 
each other; we do not copy God. It made 
me feel that I shall like the sheep to crop 
the churchyard grass over my grave. (I 
am not to be buried in the mausoleum, 
dear ; I have asked that I may be put into 
the earth.) Ah 1 some day, dear, you will 
know the feeling a tired old body has 
about the earth — ^how it longs, exhausted 
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of all strength and vigour, to be melted 
back into the great mass, to be thrown 
up, perhaps, in beautiful flowers or waving 
grass. There is such a longing of the 
worn-out body for young, strong life." 

Here Sir Eobert struggled for breath, 
and Lady Manners came anxiously for- 
ward. 

"I know, my dear. Don't trouble 
yourself; I am quite right, thank you." 

But Thea saw with dismay that the 
greyness of his face was deepening. 

" It is beautiful outside — ^the sunshine 
—is it not ? " 

Thea described the spring afternoon, 
then told him of the little gipsies* 
bpuquet. 

"Little — wild — nuts," he said, as if 
half dreaming. *' But God will gather 
them some day. Where — where is the 
little wounded lamb in my picture? 
Where is Althea Biron ? " 

'^ Here," said Thea, anxiously. " I am 
Althea, close to you, Sir Kobert." 
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" Take my hand, and put it on your 
head, dean I want to speak to you." 

The half-dead hand upon her head! 
The blood seemed to gather, and to still, 
around her heart. 

" My child, I have been troubled about 
you. I felt so much that it was I that 
opened the gate into the world, and let 
the Uttle lamb through ; and I have feared, 
and have thought and believed, that the 
little lamb has been caught in the thorns 
and hurt. It was this that made the 
picture such a comfort. I saw the poor 
little lamb, the poor little Althea, in the 
arms of the Good Shepherd, and I was 
comforted ; and now she is here, my old 
hand is on her little head, and I know 
she is safe." 

The tears rushed from Thea'seyes. "It 
seems so dreadful that you cannot see 
me," she said, " or the sunshine, or any- 
thing. Oh, if you could only look at 
something once more!" 

A peculiar smile stretched the pale lips. 
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'*So I thought," he said, "First, my 

picture, my sunshine, my dear lady, the 

dogs — everything was gone, and there 

was a blackness. But it was not a terrible 

blackness, like dreams, where you see 

caves and horrible figures, and are afraid ; 

it was a blackness that brings rest, and 

calm, and peace, like a curtain which you 

know is soon to rise, must rise. Then, 

just like some one who is awake some 

dark night watching for dawn, it has 

lightened. First it was grey, then dimly 

white, and now there is a pale golden 

tinge — and I am waiting, waiting ! ' ' (Here 

an ecstatic look came upon the dying 

face.) *^ When that thin curtain drops, 

dear, the world, life, all will be gone, 

shrivelled up in the flood of glory — 

nothing of us left, nothing but our will ; 

and if this has struggled for good, and 

clung to good, there will be a tiny seed 

left, to be planted in that glorious eternity. 

Age, as we call it, experience — all that is 

dying, dear. Nothing will be left soon, 
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but, please God, the Kttle spark to be 
gathered in." 

Then a change passed over his face. 
The clear eyes dulled; he had fainted. 
Lady Manners began to fan him, and 
sent Althea to summon the maid waiting 
outside. She anxiously begged Thea to 
fetch Dr. Biron, so the girl flew across 
the fields in breathless haste. 

She met her father coming along the 
footpath. One glance at her face, and the 
big man was off, hurrying, with giant 
strides. Then Althea went slowly back 
to the house through the garden in a 
mood of strange exaltation. She seemed 
lifted up, as it were, out of her life, 
stilled, absorbed in a wondering waiting. 
Was it only fancy, or were the very trees 
poised watchfully in the calm of that pure 
spring afternoon? The flowers seemed 
motionless upon their stems. 

She found her mother at work in the 
parlour. Thea sate at her feet, her head 
resting against Mrs. Biron's knee, and 
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told her of the scene she had just left. 
The dogs lay close by, watching the door, 
and pricking up their ears at each sound. 
There was a certain restlessness about 
Dr. Biron when he was defeated by death 
which communicated itself to the dogs. 

** Is it not strange ? " said Mrs. Biron. 
** They are always like that when a 
patient is dying." 

There was no talk of Althea's experi- 
ences. To-day this seemed waived by 
mother and daughter with a common 
consent. Presently Thea said, "I shall 
go and watch for papa ; " and she strolled 
back into the garden, followed by the 
dogs. 

These, the Skye and the spaniel, planted 
themselves each side of Althea, their 
noses thrust between the bars of the green 
wooden gate, over which she peered, 
watching the gap in the far hedge for a 
moving figure. 

The light was waning. A blue haze 
was gathering round dark objects in the 
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distance. Trees and shrubs close by stood 
out sbarply in the clear, pale evening air. 
An old barn with its surrounding sheds 
was a black heavy pile against the 
luminous sky. Now and then there was 
a pitiful bleat from some young calf, or 
the dull thud of a cart-horse kicking in 
his stall. Then there was the low, 
ominous howl of some yard-dog, at which 
the spaniel opened its Kttle jaws and gave 
a strangled answering whine. 

Slow footsteps crackled on the gravel 
path. The Skye gave a short, angry bark. 
Thea turned, and almost fell back against 
the gate, as if she had been shot. 

A man sprang forward, pale, desperate. 
It was CKfford, his fine features drawn 
and pinched, his eyes haggard. He looked 
fierce, old, wild. The dogs shrank away 
growling. Thea could only fix her eyes 
upon him, clasping her hands against her 
breast, 

"You shrink from me," he said hur- 
riedly. " Thea, Thea ! and I have come 
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to you to bring you our release. Last 
night Lord Belmont taxed me with loving 
you — threatened me. We had a terrible 
quarrel ; he left me undecided. No sooner 
had he gone than this letter " (he pulled it 
from his breast-pocket) *' came to me by 
some messenger. There is a line or two 
from Lady Manners, begging me to come 
and hasten, should I wish to see her 
husband alive; then there is a letter 
dictated by Sir Robert. Eead it ; I can- 
not." 

Thea took the sheet and read : — 

** My deab Boy, 

" My natural heirs having lately 
died, as you know — I have had to nomi- 
nate an heir to inherit the bulk of my 
property after the death of my dear and 
honoured wife (who will naturally have 
the full enjoyment of my possessions during 
her lifetime). You are now the nearest 
of my young kindred, and I leave my 

property to you for more than one reason. 
VOL. in. 67 
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We never know what may happen; and 
although my esteem for my kinsman Lord 
Behnont is great, it is best when a man is 
to a certain extent independent. I believe 
that, as my heir, your relations with your 
noble imcle will be rendered easier to both. 
I have great confidence in you, and you 
have my fervent good wishes, added to the 
blessing of a dying man." 

*^He is too good," said Thea, brokenly, 
the tears running down her cheeks. *' But 
what do you mean? How does this 
affect an engagement ? Is it not true 
that your cousin loves you — ^that she 
would die if you gave her up ? — ^Is this — 
(sternly) her death-warrant that you bring 
me to sign ? ' ' 

She knew not why, but at this moment 
wrath and contempt were uppermost. 

^^ Which would be best for her, do you 
think?" asked Clifford, bitterly. ^^To 
be cheated — to be made wife by a man 
who loves another woman, — or to die ? " 

As he stood opposite her with a certain 
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nobility in Ms angered manner, the 
passionate adoration she had felt for this 
man surged up, above disappointment 
and grief, overwhelming all other 
emotions. "If I could only tell! if I 
could only know ! " she said. "Go to 
Sir Eobert. Let him speak to you ; you 
will find out from what he says. Oh, let 
himy so near Heaven, decide ! " 

" I will," said Clifford, passionately. 
" I will go to him now, at once, Thea." 

He sprang forward, almost delirious 
with the whirlwind of circumstances that 
had tossed and played with his destiny. 
He would have taken her in his arms for 
the first time, in the fever of the outbreak 
of suppressed passion — ^when a sound 
was heard. . . . 

The church-bell — strongly, nervously 
tolled — clanged a single, sharp stroke. 

At the same moment a trembling 
breeze rushed through the branches ; the 
leaves rustled as if shivering with pain. 

Althea bowed her head. Some influence 
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seemed to seize, steady , and direct 
her. 

" You have your answer," she calmly 
said, looking Cliflford fall in the face. 
"Death has replied. He is no longer 
here 1 " 

Then, as a second clang echoed as if in 
a spasm of pain, she left him. 

"Life, love, pleasure, are cheats," he 
said, sobered. "Duty, death, misery — 
these are our inheritances." Then he 
turned, and after watching the last flutter 
of Thea's dress vanish below the furthest- 
flower-bed, left his Garden of Eden — 
hurriedly — ^wildly — as if bereft of sense. 
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CHAPTER II. 



YES OR NO? 



Late daisies were springing among the 
green turf on the humble grave Sir 
Robert had craved in Elfield churchyard. 
The short spasm which had convulsed 
the village at his death was over, waived, 
seemingly almost forgotten. 

The will, when read, was found to 
contain, among other special legacies, an 
annuity payable to Althea Biron until the 
end of her single Hfe. 

There was also a handsome legacy left 
to the son of Sir Robert's distant kins- 
man. Jack Manners. 

The bulk of the property was, after 
Lady Manners' death, to accrue to the 
Honourable John Stuart Clifford. 
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The baronetcy was defunct, lacking the 
necessary heir. Sir Eobert was the last 
of the Manners baronetcy (created by the 
second Charles Stuart). 

The forethought of the aged baronet 
had been extreme. There was a lengthy 
document addressed to Lady Manners, in 
which, among other wishes, he strenuously 
recommended the companionship of 
Althea Biron. ^ * You will be her guardian, 
she will be your consoler," were the 
words of the document. 

It was plain, after this, that Althea' s 
immediate duty was in Elfield. Spring 
melted into summer, summer bloomed 
and waned, and Althea, almost happy, 
went through duties rural and domestic 
with a constancy and precision that left 
little time for regrets or longings. She 
had been but a few days the occasional 
companion of Lady Manners, when the 
old lady began to look to her with an 
almost childlike dependence. The prefer- 
ence of her beloved husband, Sir Eobert, 
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would have been sufficient guarantee. 
But Althea seemed, somehow, to be 
imbued with his spirit. Nothing came 
amiss to her, nothing was a trouble ; 
nothing seemed to perplex or annoy the 
spirited young girl. In a month or two, 
Thea was the mainspring of Elfield Hall. 

But before this, there had been much 
to arrange. Dr. Biron said that " Althea' s 
affairs gave far more trouble than Sir 
Eobert's." There were so many people 
to appease and satisfy. ^* You seem to 
have worked hardest at offending people, 
Bob," Dr. Biron said, not without reason. 
First, there had been the abject apologies 
to Miss Helme, who, as a social martyr, 
was soon satisfied. Then there was 
Eoquefort, dignified, demanding gratitude ; 
also the faithful Vogel, who was bitterly 
hurt by Althea's retirement. 

After Thea's return, dozens of Parisian 
newspapers were forwarded, echoing 

B 's eulogies, as they invariably 

echoed them. 
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These glorified Dr. Biron, and, in spite 
of the satisfaction he felt in the almost 
adoption of his daughter by Sir Eobert's be- 
loved wife,he inwardly grudged every day 
that she remained vegetating, unknown. 

"Bob, I hope you go on practising 
your singing," he would disconsolately 
say at intervals, a speech to which Thea 
rephed with an evasive smile. 

Then the doctor took upon himself to 
write to Vogel, offering him "handsome 
terms " if he would " come do^oi " and 
"keep his daughter up to the mark" 
— secret proposals which Vogel replied to 
with alacrity. 

" I am afraid Miss Biron has lost some 
of the elan, the spur, the spirit of the 
art," he said one day at dessert, over a 
glass of the doctor's supreme port. 

"And you, a clever man, cannot bring 
it back? " asked the doctor, with anima- 
tion. "Bah! Don't talk to me like 
that, for I can't believe you ! " 

So there and then a bargain was struck 
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between the two, that if Althea were 
prepared for and coaxed into another (a 
striking) English dSbuty Vogel would re- 
ceive from the complaisant and satisfied 
father the sum of fifty pounds over and 
above all expenses incurred. 

'^ You see, I am so sure of her," said 
the doctor. 

Upon which Vogel declared he had 
good reason to be. '^ Only," he added 
slowly, as he puffed his cigarette, " these 
gited women are all the same. They are 
a mass of fads and whims, surmounted 
by an indomitable will. If you can get 
hold of that, well and good ; but if you 
can't " 

''Well, and if you can't?" asked the 
doctor. 

" Why, it is a case of taking the horse 
to the water . . . ." 

However, the doctor and Vogel came 
to terms ; for presently Thea reluctantly 
subtracted three afternoons weekly from 
Lady Manners for her lessons. 
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*' If it is of any benefit to you, dear, 
you mustn't consider me," the old lady — 
considerably aged since her husband's 
death — ^had said, kissing Thea's soft, fair 
cheek. "You know you were quite, as 
people say, ^ the apple of his eye.' Dear 
soul! He would have liked you to do 
what would make you happiest." 

So Althea practised with Vogel, who 
seemingly unconsciously insisted upon 
the study of operas. After a while, he 
grew suddenly fervent. She must act as 
weU as sing. Hours of laborious study 
were passed in the little drawing-room of 
Elfield Cottage. The doctor, when he 
heard strange, spasmodic exclamations 
repeated, interrupted repetitions, the 
tramp of footsteps, a cry, silence, then 
vociferous , explanations in Vogel's voice, 
was satisfied, and never interrupted. 
After some weeks, Vogel came to him 
with his hair dishevelled, his eyes glisten- 
ing. 

" Ah ! but she is ready, she is ready ! " 
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he excitedly cried. "If every prima 
donna were as ready — my faith ! And if 
every fifty pound in the world were as 
safe as my fifty pound ! That would be a 
good thing for a good many people 1 " 

Vogel's intention was that Thea should 
appear upon the stage. She had ex- 
ceptional dramatic talent. Appropriate 
gestures came naturally to her when she 
was singing a part, and when they were 
working at "Mdelio," her passion, her 
grandeur, positively startled him. 

"There is money to be made, my 
friend," he said to himself, with a shrewd 
smile. " Money, money ! if we keep 
quiet and watch our opportunity." 

He was lavish of his time when Thea 
was in question. Vogel never liked losing 
a guinea, but this season he actually 
gave up pupils to go to Elfield. Mean- 
while, he was making certain friends in 
the musical world he must use when 
Thea came out. During the winter she 
must study acting. Next season — ah, 
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next season ! perhaps his rose would be 
in bloom ; and then — ah, then ! Vogel 
rubbed his hands with pleasurable antici- 
pation. 

" These lovers, too, have disappeared 
in the very nick of time," he would 
think, with self-gratulation. 

Chfford, indeed, was travelling with the 
Belmonts somewhere in Southern Europe. 
The marriage had been postponed for a 
time on account of the delicacy of Lady 
Maud's health. But it was sure to take 
place soon. Chfford was safe ! there was 
no fear of him. Then Jack was far away 
— no one knew how far. 

Yes, Jack had gone to Austraha ; and 
not only by Thea's advice, but at her 
great wish. 

After Sir Eobert's death, after she had 
finally rejected the forlorn hope of being 
Chfford's wife, there was a change in 
Thea. She seemed suddenly to have 
sprung from a girl into a woman. 

One day, when she was home for the 
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afternoon, she and Jack strolled into the 
garden, and into the pleasaunce, where 
they had first spoken of marriage. 

The same thought came to both, and 
Thea once more took the lead. She 
suddenly turned to Jack, saying — 

" Jack, what are you going to do ? " 

"That depends more upon you than 
upon myself," was Jack's grave reply. 
(Thea had seated herself on a garden 
lounge, and he was balancing himself on 
the wooden arm.) " That appointment 
went; but since Sir Robert's death, my 
father has turned against the place. Be- 
sides, he wiU not care to work for the 
new man after Lady Manners is gone." 

At the mention of the new man Thea 
shuddered. 

" Do you mean to say they have not 
told you?" 

" Yes ; I know, I know ! " said Thea, 
excitedly. 

" You are right in your guess, I think." 
Then Jack explained that, although the 
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baronetcy was at an end, Clifford would 
inherit the estates. *^You can under- 
stand I conld never be his land-steward," 
he continued. *' So I am seriously think- 
ing of emigrating on my own account. 
Then, by-and-by, my father might come 
out to me." 

"Jack, how shall I bear seeing him 
herCy master at the Hall, meeting him 
constantly ? How cruel it seems ! — more," 
she cried with agitation, "more than I 
can bearl" 

" Then, Thea darling, why not come 
with me ? " His honest eyes looked 
straight into hers. 

" Go with yo2^ f " 

"Yes, as my dear, honoured wife. I 
have pretty well enough for us both, 
thanks to Sir Kobert, now." 

" Oh, Jack ! " — her head drooped de- 
spairingly upon her breast — " surely you 
cannot know. Do you think love comes 
and goes as we bid it ? I loved that 
man, and believed I was his one, only 
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wife. Do you think that the ceremony 
makes man and wife ? Do you think 
living together makes people one? Ah! 
I know better, to my cost. Whatever 
happens, however many wives he may 
have before he dies, I should feel about 
them as a woman feels when she sees her 
husband with other women. I am his 
wife, and he never can have any other, 
really, before God, Jack, would you like 
to marry another man's wife? " 

Jack knew by experience that Thea 
felt and said strange things. So he kept 
calm. ^' You talk hke yourself, dear," he 
said, *^ Of course, you cannot expect me 
to have the same ideas as a genius, and 
that is where it is, I suppose. You will 
give me the credit of having loved you, 
won't you? There is nothing I would 
not do for you ; but I must confess, when 
I have thought of marriage, it has scared 
me a little. I am afraid we are scarcely 
a pair, dear. As I said hefe, in this spot, 
when we first talked about it, how could I 
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take the lead^ or be- your adviser in 
extraordinary things? It is diflScult 
enough to steer in the commonplace, 
ordinary matters of everyday hfe." 

So, sadly, but surely, the possibility 
of the engagement bound by that poor 
little pesirl ring (still in Clifford's pos- 
session) was waived. And a few weeks 
later, Jack left England, if not exactly 
in high spirits — ^hopeful and content. 

Part of Vogel's system of communi- 
cating his own sentiments to Thea was 
to probe her feelings and be sure of her 
ideas. He found that any allusion to 
Clifford scattered a day's work, maddened 
her almost — although she tried to con- 
ceal it. One day, in a chance conversa- 
tion with the doctor, he found out that 
when Lady Manners died, it was expected 
(should Lord Belmont be still living) that 
Clifford would take up his abode at 
Elfield. 

" If only the dear old lady would join 
her good old husband next spring," he 
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said to himself, " my last difficulty would 
be comfortably over. The girl shrinks 
from public life, through having been in 
love with that man, I suppose. Bring 
Mr. Clifford upon the spot, with his 
handsome wife, and Althea will be ready 
to go anywhere and do anything." 

However, there seemed httle likelihood 
of those sudden occurrences which appear 
to obey a law compelling them never to 
happen except at the most inconvenient 
moment. 

Broad, pleasant summer was over. 
Rich, calm autumn brought acres of 
teeming, upturned earth ; cast masses of 
golden leaves upon the ground, showers 
of golden grain into the bams. Life at 
Elfield went steadily, quietly on. Althea 
grew calmer and more settled. Vogel's 
autumnal bonne bouche was, firstly, that 
Jack had arrived in and was enthusi- 
astic about Australia; secondly, that it 
was a fortnight beyond the time fixed 
for the wedding of Clifford and Maud in 
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Florence. Then came the first chill damp 
of winter. How snug was Elfield Cottage 
parlour, with its leaping red fire dancing 
on all bright spots defiantly, as if chal- 
lenging the thick clinging mist outside ! 

One day, when the world seemed 
wrapped in steam, Althea did not make 
her usual visit to the Hall. Dr. Biron 
went instead, swathed to the forehead in 
woollen wraps, and Thea sat with her 
mother in the warm, dry parlour, at work. 
She was embroidering a handkerchief for 
Lady Manners, towards whom she dis- 
played a devotion which could only be 
described as chivalrous. A knotty point 
in the work occurred, and she was asking 
her mother to assist in its solution — when 
suddenly she looked up and saw some- 
thing meandering through the mist that 
shrouded the front garden. 

" Some one's coming ! " she said, aston- 
ished. "And what's more, the some 
one's a man." 

"Mr. Brown, perhaps, my dear," sug- 
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gested Mrs. Biron, busily tlireading a 
fine needle. 

Then there came a jerky, impatient 
knock at the front door. 

" Vogel!" said Thea, decidedly, running 
to open the door. '* And such a day ! " 

It was Vogel, who, after rubbing and 
scraping in the tiny hall, came in — 
although the rime still clung to his hair 
and moustache— as gay and bright as if 
it were summer. 

" You needn't tell me," said Thea, with 
suppressed excitement. *' Something has 
happened." 

'* Well," said the glossy musician, wiping 
his wet hair and moustache, and ad- 
vancing towards the red fire, " to tell the 
truth, I feel like the fellow must have 
done who had to cry, ^ Le roi est mort! 
vive le roi / ' " 

'' What is it ? " asked Thea. 

What, indeed, could it be ? 

" It will take some little time to 
explain; yet time is precious, so I must 
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begin at once," said Vogel, seating him- 
self close to the blaze, and accepting a 
glass of cherry brandy from Mrs. Biron. 
" You know it has been my dream that 
you should come out in opera, and if 
possible, in ^ Fidelio ' ? " 

"Yes," assented Thea, her eyes fixed 
upon him. 

" Well, the most extraordinary circum- 
stance has occurred. An Itahan opera 
company is travelling in the provinces. 
Their chief prima donna is Madame 

Y . She was to produce ' Fidelio ' at 

M (a town full of Germans), this day 

week. She is seized with fever. A , 

the manager, writes off to me in despair 
to find some one to replace her. I search 
London through. All the stars are away. 

I write back to A (to whom I have 

frequently spoken of you) guaranteeing 
that you would be able to take the part. 
Here is his letter." He handed it to 
Althea ; her eyes glanced rapidly over 
the sheet. 
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" Boyal Hotel, M . 

" Deab Vogel, 

"If ever any man were in a 

terrible fix, it is I. No hope from B 

or E , or any of them? I am in- 
clined to try your * wonderM pupil.' You 
see, all the seats are already taken for 
Saturday. But a young, untried girl! 
What can she make of the part ? 

" If you really feel all you say, I leave 
the affair in your hands. Bring Made- 
moiselle whoever it is at oncey yourself. 
I will take apartments at the Imperial, 
away from the noise and bustle of the 
company, whose head-quarters are this, 
the Eoyal. Then you and our stage- 
manager, Euperti, can coach her up. 

" Come as soon as you can, my boy. 

" Yours ever, 

"A " 

" I will go," said Thea, decidedly. 
Then the matter was explained to Mrs. 
Biron, who must accompany them. Pre- 
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sently, Dr. Biron came in, and, warned 
by Vogel with a wink, was ready to 
accede — no, rather to further each pro- 
position as it arose. 

Twenty-four hours later, Althea, accom- 
panied by her mother and escorted by 
Vogel, was on her way to the brilliant 
merchant centre of Northern England. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



THE END. 



When the three — Althea, Mrs. Biron, and 

Vogel — started for M , the mist had 

rolled away. It was a brilliant winter 
day, sunshine gHttering on the Kght frost 
on hedges, trees, and sparkling grass- 
blades. Dr. Biron, his ruddy face beam- 
ing with delight, " saw them off " at the 
London railway station. 

''When we meet again," he cried, as 
they nodded their farewells from the 
coupe Vogel had retained, "all will be 
changed ! " The words sounded clear, in 
epite of the noise of the moving train. 

''Are you cold?" Vogel anxiously 
asked Althea, seizing upon a wrap — for 
she shivered. 
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** No," she replied. " It was only that 
I had such a strange sensation when papa 
shouted that. It seemed to strike upon 
me somehow, as if some one else had 
spoken. When we meet again all will 
he changed ! ' I wish he had not said 
it." 

" You are too imaginative," said 
Vogel. Then he read her (respectfully^ 
for he had learnt to understand that 
to steer Althea Biron required a skilled 
pilot) a lecture on caging imagination 
like some bird, and loosing it when re- 
quired, but seldom or never during every- 
day life ; to which Mrs. Biron listened 
with a quiet smile, and Thea heard ab- 
stractedly — as she heard the rattle of the 
train. 

First, the forest of houses seeming to 
fly past ; then the frosty country scenes ; 
then the towns with their smoking 
chimneys and spires pointing, tail and 
straight, to heaven — seemed each and all 
riveted into an expression, and this the 
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echo of her father's words, " When we 
meet again all vnll he changed. ^^ 

What would be changed? How? 
When ? She felt as one going to an un- 
known land, suddenly caught, netted,, 
carried — whither ? Towards joy or grief ? 
Towards life or death? Everything 
seemed poised, staring at her with the 
stare of complete knowledge ; while she^ 
the victim, lay bound and tied as it were,, 
ignorant, to be deUvered up to Fate. 

The sky deepened into grey as they 
sped along. Then snowflakes flew lightly 
about, quivering as they hesitatingly 
hovered before shyly settling upon the 
earth. "Like life," thought Thea. 
" Nothing comes boldly, at once ; it hangs 
back, tormenting you. You dare not 
snatch, or it would melt in your hand* 
You have to watch, fascinated, till it 
chooses to settle, lazily, as if nothing 
mattered. And then," she thought to 
herself, almost fiercely, " you don't care 
for it. The charm is gone ! " 
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They were nearing the great town. The 
landscape was as a deplorable smudge in 
sepia — neither white, black, nor grey; 
houses, fields, taU chimneys, straggling 
trees that looked as if scared by their own 
temerity at daring to exist in such an 
atmosphere — a smeary collection of whity- 
brown lumps. 

** Something like an ancient collection 
of specimens, is it not?" asked Vogel. 
^'The valuable and the ugly have some 
strange connection. These blackened 
chimneys, these filthy, untidy yards full 
of objects we don't see and don't under- 
stand, represent fabulous sums of money. 
Of course, the valuable and the ugly are 
not always liuked,'' he added, rubbing 
his hands. " But Beauty is a queen 
regnant. She reigns, and commands, 
alone. ''^ 

Then they rolled into the dirty, bustling 
terminus. The hotel carriage awaited 
them. The rooms engaged, although 
dingily and uncomfortably grand, had 
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blazing fires. A first-rate piano had been 
sent in. Soon after their arrival the 
manager called. He was a middle-aged, 
good-looking man, and principally owed 
his success to his seemingly frank and 
almost affectionate openness of manner. 
It was his secret boast that he could 
manage " the most refractory artist " — 
though he had too much tact ever to 
say so. 

He came in, the handsome, portly man, 
and immediately made himseK at home. 
He sat in an armchair, admired Mrs. 
Biron's knitting, and discussed fancy-work 
as if it were the prime object of his life. 
Then he suddenly discovered that the 
Birons' native county and his were the 
same. What a coincidence I His volubly 
delivered experiences of famiUar places 
and spots drew out Althea. Listening to 
him, she felt as if Elfield (shrunk as 
people shrink in fairy tales) had suddenly 
been merged in the present scene. She 
exuded smiles — was never more her 
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natural self. And the more she looked 
and listened, the more she expanded. 

It was like Elfield and M being 

made one, all strangers gone. When 

Mr. A hinted that he would like 

to hear the voice ** grown" at Elj&eld, 
she readily complied, and sang with 
perfect command of her resources. Then 

Mr. A , enthusiastic, exulted in the 

name of Elfield (Vogel sadly the while 
creditiQg him with having visited the 
neighbourhood twice, a surmise in excess 
of the actual fact). Elfield should indeed 
blossom out next spring ! The voices of 
her children and birds should warble 
carols to the Heaven who, smiling upon 
the spot, had caused such a queen to 
arise among them. ** Yes, my dear young 
lady," was his peroration, as he bowed 
himself out, "they have talked of *the 
swan of Avon,' and they will talk of * the 
nightingale of Elfield.' " 

Thea was enthusiastic. "Now, that 
man is what I call really Tcind^^* she 
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emphatically explained. "I would sing 
anywhere, anyhow, and anything, without 
the slightest anxiety or nervousness, if 
he asked me." 

*^ And he seems so domesticated! " said 
Mrs. Biron, in a surprised tone. **He 
knew all about knitting and wools, and 
told me I had dropped a stitch. I suppose 
he is married ? '' she timidly asked. 
(Though more confident in Mr. A 's per- 
fections than she could at present realize, 
Mrs. Biron was wont from her experi- 
ence to doubt masculine human nature 
till doubt was actually extinguished by 
fact.) 

'^ Oh yes, he is married," acknowledged 
Vogel. So was he, Vogel, but somehow 
he had not the tact to arrange the position 
as did the manager A . 

Vogel was sitting by the fire, nursing 
his knee, his hair drooping like the wings 
of a fowl caught in a shower, and feeling 
somehow as if defeated — ^when a knock 
came at the sitting-room door — a rap 
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which sounded as if it were sure of being 
the right rap in the right place. 

A Kttle man entered immediately upon 
Althea's ringing " Come in." He laid his 
hat on a chair, took off his coat, di-ew off 
his gloves, and smilingly advanced, 
chafing his hands, like a hair-dresser 
pressed for time. 

" I am Kuperti," he said, with a strong 
foreign accent. " I am come, by desire of 
Mr. A , to study with mademoiselle." 

"We all understand Enghsh here, 
Jimmy," said Vogel, crossly. 

" Ah ! but Misterre Vogel must always 
'ave his leetle joke," said Euperti, smiling 
blandly around with a smile that included 
the personages present, the walls, furni- 
ture, floor, mirrors — all visible — ^in its wide 
sweep . 

Jimmy Eiley, first an Irish waif in the 
London streets, then successively errand- 
boy, call-boy, assistant stage-manager at 
the London opera-house, and sole stage- 
manager "in the provinces" — had had 
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the "wit, after seeing and imitating, after 
working and making the utmost of his 
natural knack, to pick up ItaKan orally 
while he studied it in his miserable garret 
late into the night, while he caught at 
acting enough to assume the Italian 
nationality when with those unacquainted 
with it, at the same time making himself 
so agreeable to the ItaKans that they 
looked upon his imitation as a good joke, 
and encouraged it. 

"It is Fidelio, mademoiselle, rCesUce- 
pas f " continued the little man. " Mon- 
sieur Vogel, he 'ave taught all these great 

Fidelios, all these M s, and L s, 

and T s " (gesticulating) — "he know 

all what may be done. It really not 
necessary for me to go through the acting 
with mademoiselle, is it, Monsieur Vogel ? 
It merely matter of form," 

"Sharp Uttle devil!" thought Vogel, 
sulkily blinking his eyes — moUified, al- 
though he recognized the subtle humbug. 
" But there is no harm in him, after all, 
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and if he profits like this by the example 
of his master, he will rise as far again as 
he has risen ah-eady." 

So there was no more said about 
nationality, and the two men went to 
work with a will. 

The furniture was pulled and dragged 
about to form a stage, "Kuperti" quite 
forgetting his pronunciation in his anxiety 
to impress upon Althea — " That 'ere, don't 
you see, is the audience ; this is Flores- 
tan's couch, don't you see, and when you 
want the pistol, you for'erd with yer right 
^and." 

Althea scarcely noticed in her eager- 
ness to learn; but Mrs. Biron looked 
grave, and presently interrupted to ask 
'' whether Mr. Vogel were quite sure that 
they liked these noises in the hotel." 

*'My dear madame, they quite ac- 
customed when we are 'ere," said the 
breathless Jimmy, recalled to his Italian 
existence. " They only too glad. It 
bring the business, you see." 
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Indeed, the '^ management " of the 
hotel had little objection, although when 
the daily xehearsals with Vogel were going 
forward, and Althea's voice, which had 
gained in power and resonance during 
these months, echoed along the corridors, 
the trim maids had a trick of gathering 
near the sitting-room door, and shirking 
their work to Ksten. 

Besides these practices, Vogel held 
*' pianoforte rehearsals" with Althea on 
the empty stage. To give the debutante 
every chance of success in the arduous 
rSle which fate had ordained for her d^uf 
in opera, a full-dress rehearsal had been 
called for the day before the performance. 
This would be on the Friday. 

On the Thursday morning, Euperti and 
Vogel " took her through " for the last time, 
with the mild tenor, and the tall, paternal 
bass — ^who had a trick of patting her 
shoulder when he was pleased, which made 
Mrs. Biron wince in her secluded seat. 

Mr. A listened from a distant 

VOL. III. 59 
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comer. When it was over, lie went 
ronnd and said effusively, **Tou have only 
one thing to do now, my dear young lady. 
Keep up your courage ! It will be a 
triumph ! " 

Althea was strangely out of spirits. 
She could only sigh. They all crowded 
round her, expressing their firm belief 
that it would be the event of the series of 
performances, etc., etc. ; but she merely 
smiled her thanks. 

"I think she takes too much out of 
herself during the rehearsal," said the 
manager to Vogel. " Can't you get her 
to sing mezza voce ? Then Jimmy is too 
fidgety about that stage stride. He for- 
gets she is a little creature. The pubho 
don't expect to see her cross the boards in 
a couple of steps, like those huge females. 
There are two Fidehos, my friend — ^the 
robust and the sympathetic. The child — 
she is but a child — ^will be half dead by 
Saturday if you keep on with her in this 
fashion." 
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"It is all over," Vogel declared. 
" Only to-morrow, which will be more 
like a performance." 

" I have asked a few of the influential 

amateurs to come in," said A , mi- 

easily, " It will be a break, you know. 
We will light up a bit, and uncover some 
of the boxes." In spite of Thea's inspired 
performance, which had moved even 
himself, this hlasS entrepreneur^ the girl's 
downcast, abstracted manner made him 
anxious. " It is just as with a race," he 
thought to himself. "What do all the 
preliminary canters matter ? The winning 
post is the thing. She may be grand at 
rehearsal, and a failure at night." 

But it was not the thought of failure 
that weighed upon Thea. She was not 
nervous ; she was ready to face the world 
as Leonora, Kecollections of Paris, of 
that first public appearance, of her great 
love and her great grief, came and went, 
but even these troubled her little* 

She had an awfal sense that some event 
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was about to happen, some change was 
at hand. Whatever external bustle there 
might be around her, her soul seemed 
hushed, watching, as if fascinated by this 
brooding presence, this veiled, motionless 
force standing apart, waiting the fiat to 
act. 

What could it be? While at work, 
preparing, striving for this pubUo ap- 
pearance, she foimd herself doubting that 
this debut would ever be. She would 
awake suddenly in the still night, the 
words in her mind, ** Thus far^ and no 
farther^ 

• Friday morning came. The sky was 
leaden; the big town loomed blackly 
through a cold mist. Thea's bedroom 
was dimly lighted when she rose. She 
had put aside a brown dress to wear to 
and from the theatre. The dresser had 
oome the previous evening to fit on the 
altered costume, which she took on to 
the theatre to be ready in Thea's dressing- 
room. She dressed almost abstractedly. 
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Wiieii she went downstairs, her mother 
looked at her, startled. 

" My dear, you have on that first crape 
gown ! " she exclauned. 

Thea then saw her mother was right. 
She had put on the first mourning gown 
she had worn for Sir Kobert. 

What an omen ! She paused a moment, 
then, with a sad thought of the old man 
who had cared for her so dearly, she re- 
signed herself to whatever might happen. 

**I must have packed it with that 
brown dress," she explained. " It doesn't 
matter. I shan't be seen at the theatre, 
I suppose, except in my stage costume. 
And if I were, there is no harm in being 
in mourning." 

Then Vogel arrived. As he came in, 
Thea was writing to Miss Helme, whom 
she had visited months ago, and by whom 
she had been readily forgiven when 
Clifford had explained that anxiety for 
** poor dear old Sir Eobert " had caused 
that sudden flight, so incoherently ex- 
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plained in Thea's parting note that any 
after explanation was tenable. 

" My dear pupil ! What a dress ! We 
are not going to execution ! " Vogel was 
dismayed. He had on a blue coat, like a 
bridegroom, and wore a flower in his 
button-hole. 

"I am in momidng for Althea Biron ! " 
cried Thea, with a flash of her old gaiety. 
*' Suppose she were to change into FideKo, 
and never reappear?" Then she ran 
upstairs and threw on her cloak. 

There was no time to be lost. When 
the carriage containing Thea, Mrs. Biron, 
and Vogel stopped at the stage-door of 
the theatre, Euperti was looking out for 
them, and as they passed in through the 
narrow white-washed passages, sounds of 
orchestral tuning droned above their 
heads. The dresser was actively busy, 
and set to work with Althea as soon as 
she entered the cosy, crimson-carpeted 
dressing-room, where the huge glowing 
fire was reflected in the cheval-glass. 
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Mrs. Biron folded and put away, while 
the dresser deftly transformed the yonng 
girl into the semblance of a handsome 
youth. The tender mother was deeply 
shocked, yet overcome with admiration, 
when she saw her boy-girl, sedate, firm, 
yet passionately absorbed — for Thea was 
mentally "in her part" long before she 
was " called." 

Vogel was waiting outside. Then she 
found herself traversing the strange by- 
ways under the stage, avoiding heams, 
ropes, queer apparatus, wire-proteqted 
gas-flames — aU pervaded with that curious 
cellar-like, yet gaseous, odour which seems 
the lower theatrical atmosphere. Another 
moment, and she was on the stage. 
Before her, a luminous cloud — ^the glare 
of the foothghts ; near, or at her side, the 
personages in the drama, grotesque with 
their white-and-red and rudely blackened 
faces till almost beyond recognition. 

The shock of the painted faces got 
over, Thea became in imagination the 
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subterfuging wife — ^tlie wife whose strata- 
gems are deified by her graaid conjugal 
devotion. And yet, while subtly slipping 
her identity into the shell of another, she 
forgot no minor detail of her part. Col-^ 
leotedly, she remembered and gave each 
carefully studied "point," while trans- 
ported by enthusiasm till the artists sing- 
ing with her caught her fervour, and sang 
and acted as they perhaps had on no 
previous occasion sang and acted before. 
The few listeners behind the glare of the 
footlights held their breaths and stared,, 
amazed ; and when the grand scena where 
Leonora utters her horror and anguish 
came to a close, aU in front, conductor 
and orchestra, as weU as the excited 
artists, rose simultaneously, and broke 
into applause. But Thea continued her 
part, barely acknowledging the plaudits. 
It seemed to her as if all the passion^ 
the pain of this past first year of real 
life, had risen up freshly within her, 
demanding outlet; and this it found in 
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the utterance of the agonies of Beet- 
hoven's Leonora. An ahnost living pity 
thrilled her when she, as Leonora, was 
brought face to face with her long-lost 
husband in the dim dungeon. Such 
tender compassion, such yearjnng, tearful 
anguish, was in her softened voice as 
she offered the starving creature the 
bread, that the eyes of many who listened 
were moist. 

" How can she rise to this again ! 

"What a pity ! " said A , leaning over 

to Vogel (they were in the principal box). 
He was quite excited. 

"She can do anything !^^ said Vogel^ 
enthusiastically. 

Just then some one came in and whis- 
pered to him. 

" What ? " he said. Then, with an 
exclamation of annoyance, he went out. 

The rest leant forward, eagerly, ab- 
sorbed, to catch each word and look of 
this exceptionally gifted creature. It 
was the moment when the wife discloses 
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her identity and dares the tjrrant to kill 
her husband, the almost dying prisoner. 

Thea leapt forward like a panther. 
The gesture, the defiance in her sparkling 
eyes, the deadly menace of the pointed 
pistol, were startling. Then sprang out 
the electrifying cry, " I am his wife I " 

But as shouts of " Bravo ! " burst forth 
from her hearers, she tottered and fell. 
Vogel and some one else rushed from 
the wings upon the stage. She was 
carried off into the musty green-room. 
The manager and Kuperti followed ; but 
Vogel stood at the shut door. 

" Just one moment," he said per- 
suasively. " She will be all right directly. 
Her mother is here, you know." 

Within, Thea lay upon the sofa. Her 
mother was gently attending to her; by 
her side knelt a man, clasping her hands, 
murmuring endearments. This was the 
ghost at whose sudden appearance had 
fled sense, power, almost life. 

She opened her eyes, then gave a sob. 
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** What is it ? Why have you come ? 
Are you dead?^' 

'* My wife ! " cried the pale mail, taking 
her in his arms, regardless of Mrs. Biron, 
of time, place — of anything except that he 
was John Stuart CKfford, come, free, to 
claim Althea Biron, his one and only 
love. 

" Then it is true ? " She looked round 
at Mrs. Biron — at the tearful, half-smiling 
face of the mother (who had guessed and 
discovered much, and was now over- 
come at this sudden joy that God had 
sent her darling). She gasped, staring in 
unbelief. '* I have not deserved it. It is 
too much ! ' ' But then, with a stifled cry — 
joy, hope, rehef, surprise — like some poor 
creature that had lost all and suddenly 
found it again, she fell on his neck. . . . 

Presently she lay, exhausted with emo- 
tion, one hand held tightly to Clifford's 
breast, one clasped in her mother's. 
Her bewildered eyes saw her lover terribly 
altered ; paUid, with lines of grief on his 
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thin face. His black hair was plentifully 
sprinkled with grey. 

He seemed calmer, too, more self-pos- 
sessed. "We have both suffered," he 
said, bowing his head. " Thea," he added 
solemnly, "we owe our coming together 
— after the mercy of God — to Death.^' 



Maud was dead. From the moment 
they left England she had become 
gradually worse. Everjihing had been 
done for her ; her father and mother and 
Clifford were her slaves. At first she was a 
pettish, irritable invaHd ; but towards the 
end she changed, and became very sweety 
tender, and grateful. Clifford had not 
attempted to kill his passion ; he found it 
impossible and useless to try and forget 
Althea. But his greatest suffering had 
been caused by his stem resolve to keep 
the thought of his darling far away — at 
bay. Perhaps, had he really loved Maud, 
he would have been less thoughtful, less 
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self-exigent where she was concerned; 
he would scarcely have felt more grief. 
When they laid her beautiful body in the 
little Italian graveyard she had liked and 
often visited, an agony of self-reproach 
rent his soul, and he felt as if life were as 
much over for him as for that young, 
dead cousin, his early playmate. 

Lord and Lady Belmont flattered them- 
selves that Maud had no idea that she 
was in danger. But, after her death, 
letters were found among her papers 
which proved that she not only suspected 
her state, but was prepared to take the 
great leap into eternity. To her letter to 
her father she had added a postscript, 
which Clifford showed to Althea — 

^' John has been so good to me that I 
ask you as a personal favour, dear father, 
to consider his wishes as if they were my 
own, always remembering that we are led 
to beheve that no petty jealousies are 
allowed to interfere in the great country 
where we all hope to meet." 
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As Thea gave this back to Clifford, 
their eyes met with a look of pain. Each 
hnew that between them, till the end of 
their Kves, would lie that green grave in 
the Italian churchyard ; yet that it would 
be best so. For the joys of earth are 
like sunbeams; they are to console, to 
strengthen ; not to be clung to, nor indeed 
to be grasped by mortal hands. 

In the midst of gravity, regret, joy, and 
the rest of the emotions rife in that little 
green-room of the M Theatre, every- 
day existence asserted itself. There was 
a brisk knocking at the door ; then Vogel 
peeped in, half disgusted, half gratified at 
this new condition of affairs. 

" The stage is waiting," he said, " and 
Mr. A wishes to come in." 

Clifford rose. *'I think /am manager 
here now," he said, with a smile. " Stay 
there and rest, Thea. I will arrange with 

A . You shall sing as much as you 

like in your own drawing-rooms by-and- 
by. But, much as I venerate the stage, 
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I should prefer no more family records 
like one which is particularly obnoxious 
to my uncle, in spite of his love for 
Art : * The first Countess of Belmont 
retired from the stage^ of which she was 
a conspicuous omamenty shortly before her 
marriage.^ " 



THE END. 
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